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ARTICLE  I. 

RECENT  SCIENCE  AND  THE  SOUL’S  SURVIVAL. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  T.  BIXBY,  PH.D., 

YONKERS,  NEW  YORK. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  great  European  war  and  its 
unparalleled  tragedies,  a  longing  for  the  consolations  of 
faith  in  the  survival  of  the  soul  has  returned.  In  anticlerical 
France,  the  consciousness  of  a  spirit  in  man  surged  up  in 
a  surprising  way  in  the  hearts  of  classes  lately  quite  skep¬ 
tical,  if  not  downrightly  materialistic.  In  socialistic  ranks, 
also,  so  great  a  change  has  been  occurring  that  many  of  its 
foremost  leaders  have  been  frankly  expressing  the  idea  that 
“  behind  nature  there  is  a  Power  unseen  but  felt  ” ;  that 
“beyond  death  there  must  be  a  something  ” ;  “  else  were  life 
on  earth  a  mere  wastage.” 

If  there  be  a  moral  Ruler  controlling  mankind  and  human 
destiny,  can  that  Ruler  allow  the  unscrupulous  men  who 
have  been  responsible  for  the  terrible  sufferings  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  so  many  millions  of  fellow  beings  to  escape  any  just 
retribution  for  their  international  crimes  by  dropping  with 
their  innocent  victims  into  one  common,  indiscriminating,  all- 
devouring,  all-unconscious  dustheap? 

Perhaps  we  cannot  say  what  Divine  Justice  in  the  here¬ 
after  requires.  But  at  least  we  can  affirm  something  as  to 
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what  mental  and  moral  consistency  requires  in  view  of  the 
intense  convictions  as  to  duty,  veracity,  and  integrity  which 
all  noble  —  yes,  all  decent  —  men  hold.  On  the  materialistic 
theory,  what  a  silly  error  is  the  voluntary  death  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  his  fellows  of  every  noble  patriot  or  soldier  or  self- 
sacrificing  martyr  who  has  died  for  his  religion,  his  home,  or 

justice  in  the  society  to  which  he  belongs!  Unless  we  accept 
\ 

as  the  types  of  wise  men  those  who  brazenly  throw  over¬ 
board  all  inconvenient  scruples  about  integrity  and  disad¬ 
vantageous  mercy,  and  affirm  that  Jesus  and  Paul,  Savona¬ 
rola,  John  Huss,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  but  despicable 
fools  who  under  the  hallucination  of  duty  squandered  the 
one  life  granted  to  them,  then  we  must  accept  the  great 
moral  instincts  of  noble  men  as  pointing  to  a  real  spiritual 
world  beyond  the  grave,  whose  steady  gravitation  draws  the 
human  heart,  at  whatever  cost  of  the  fleshly  life  and  sensa¬ 
tion,  to  obey  these  higher  laws  of  duty  and  virtue. 

But,  ask  the  men  of  science,  how  is  it  possible  for  human 
life  and  mind  to  continue  after  the  mortal  dissolution  of  the 
body?  This,  of  course,  is  the  great  modern  objection  which 
I  desire  to  discuss.  For  to-day  no  Scripture  text  or  church 
authority  or  past  belief  weighs  with  the  twentieth-century 
man.  Even  the  old-time  philosophic  doctrines  of  Aquinas, 
Descartes,  Locke,  Kant,  and  Hamilton  have  been  consigned 
to  the  dustheap.  They  are  incredible  because,  it  is  said,  they 
are  dualistic,  and  modern  science  and  philosophy  can  accept 
only  a  monistic  explanation. 

This  monistic  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the 
body  was  shadowed  forth  two  centuries  ago  by  Spinoza;  but 
it  was  fully  formulated  and  given  successful  ascendancy 
amongst  scientific  and  philosophic  thinkers  less  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 
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Its  essence  is  that  all  sentient  states,  thoughts,  and  con¬ 
sciousness  are  no  realities,  distinct  from  the  physical  ener¬ 
gies  and  motions  in  nerve  and  brain,  but  they  are  only  the 
inner  aspects  of  these  physical  activities.  The  physical  and 
the  mental  (or  sentient)  circuits  are  not  two  realities,  but 
one.  Their  apparent  doubleness  arises  from  the  physical  be¬ 
ing  observed  from  the  outside,  and  the  feeling,  thought,  and 
consciousness  being  known  from  within.  They  are  no  more 
diverse  or  separable  realities,  either  here  or  hereafter,  than 
the  concavity  and  convexity  of  one  and  the  same  curve. 
Their  difference  and  independence,  in  fact,  are  merely  appar¬ 
ent.  As  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  only  an  apparition  and  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  candle’s  combustible  processes,  so  the  mind  of 
a  man  is  merely  the  totality  of  his  successive  brain  processes. 

For  half  a  century  this  monistic  view  of  mind  and  body 
has  carried  all  before  it  in  scientific  circles,  and  savants  of 
considerable  reputation  have  even  called  it  a  view  that  has 
been  verified.  As  a  common  inference  from  it,  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  body  and  the  dissolution  of  its  atoms  have 
been  thought  to  involve  the  non-survival  of  the  human  soul. 

But  psychologists  and  physicists  of  late  have  found  this 
theory  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  noticed 
that  it  is  impossible  of  verification.  The  great  fact  on  which 
it  relies,  that  bodily  and  mental  processes  accompany  each 
other,  and  that  the  physical  energies,  organism,  and  processes 
always  condition  the  mental,  is  a  concomitance  quite  well 
explained  by  very  different  theories. 

Again,  reflection  on  the  monistic  solution  shows  that  it  is 
not  in  fact  a  solution,  but  only  an  enlargement  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  and  a  pushing  of  it  further  back. 

The  reason  why  the  monists  reject  dualism  is  because  of 
the  alleged  incompatibility  of  supposing  unextended,  impon- 
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derable,  and  intangible  mind  to  .dwell  together  in  and  in¬ 
teract  upon  extended,  ponderable,  and  tangible  matter.  The 
monists  are  very  sarcastic  upon  the  believers  in  soul  who 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  a  reservoir  of  psychic  fluid  some¬ 
where,  ready  to  be  tapped  by  the  occurrence  of  childbirth, 
and  bring  a  soul  out  of  the  fairyland  of  the  supernatural  into 
every  human  body.  For  a  solution  they  put  the  two  alleged 
incompatible  elements,  i.e.  the  material  and  the  spiritual, 
into  every  cell  and  every  atom.  Every  cell,  they  say,  has  a 
cell  soul.  Every  atom  has  a  rudiment  of  feeling.  And,  now 
that  the  two  incompatible  elements  are  called  double  sides 
or  twin  aspects,  it  is  claimed  that  they  can  nestle  and 
work  together,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  incompatibility  of 
thought  in  their  cooperation. 

Plainly  the  mystery  is  not  explained:  it  is  only  pushed  fur¬ 
ther  back  and  made  bigger.'  A  philosopher  at  breakfast  eats 
and  drinks  some  atoms  of  caffeine,  water,  starch,  and  salt. 
Before  they  enter  the  stomach  and  blood  they  have,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clifford  said,  only  a  dull  rudiment  of  sentiency. 
Their  mentality  is  even  less  than  the  embryotic  or  subcon¬ 
scious  feeling  of  a  protozoan  or  a  sunfish.  But  when  these 
chemic  atoms  get  into  the  brain  of  the  professor,  and  are 
there  aggregated,  compounded,  and  organized,  then  they 
reason,  compare,  deduce,  memorize,  synthesize,  and  evolve 
the  profoundest  mathematic  and  philosophic  problems.  Is  it 
not  as  incredible  as  if,  by  squeezing  together  into  the  skull 
of  a  skeleton  a  colony  of  polyps  or  plant  lice,  you  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  the  wisdom  of  a  Newton  or  the  intelligence  of 
an  Edison  ?  This  marvelous  swelling  up  of  the  mere  rudi¬ 
ment  of  lowest  feeling  in  the  salt  or  caffeine  atoms  into  the 
exalted  reason  of  the  thinking  mind  is  quite  as  much  bring¬ 
ing  reason  out  of  fairyland  as  is  the  theory  of  the  soul  as  a 
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real  thing,  fundamentally  different  from  any  group  of  atoms. 

Especially  full  of  difficulty  for  the  monistic  explanation  of 
the  mind  are  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  as  to  the 
discontinuity  of  matter  in  the  human  body.  The  monistic 
theory  arose  at  a  time  when  chemistry  was  the  key  to  prob¬ 
lems.  In  accordance  with  the  conventional  language  of  the 
past,  men  of  science  still  talk  to-day  about  the  collisions  of 
the  molecules  of  gas,  and  how  they  strike  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  in  which  they  are  contained.  Well-informed  modern 
physicists,  however,  know  that  the  molecules  never  succeed 
in  touching  each  other,  any  more  than  planets  touch  the  sun, 
but  are  driven  back  by  their  inherent  repulsive  energies  long' 
before  contact. 

The  current  estimates  of  the  sizes  of  molecules  and  atoms 
and  the  interspaces  between  them  which  are  to  be  found  in 
encyclopedias  and  scientific  manuals  have  been  derived  from 
data  which  give  us,  instead  of  the  circumference  of  the  atom 
or  molecule,  the  very  much  larger  dimension  of  its  sphere 
of  energies  in  relation  to  its  neighbors.  The  far  more  accu¬ 
rate  electric  measurements  of  the  size  of  the  orbits,  which 
the  electrons,  connected  with  the  atoms,  describe,  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  real  dimensions  of  the  atomic  group,  com¬ 
posed  of  positive  and  negative  electrons,  and  especially  the 
real  s.ize  of  the  atomic  nuclei,  are  exceedingly  more  minute, 
and  that  their  distances  apart  are  many  times  greater,  com¬ 
paratively,  than  had  been  supposed  a  few  years  ago. 

By  the  ultra  microscope  and  a  minute  beam  of  Rontgen- 
ray  light,  molecules  of  gold,  one  millionth  part  of  a  millionth 
of  a  half  foot,  can  be  observed,  dancing  like  fireflies.  By  the 
still  more  delicate  electrometer  the  observer  can  count  the 
needle  jumps  of  this  instrument  as  helium  atoms  pass  through 
a  film  of  mica.  By  mathematical  deductions  from  the  action 
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of  these  instruments  the  infinitesimal  size  of  the  helium  par¬ 
ticles  can  be  determined.  In  Risteen’s  work  upon  molecules 
(now  for  many  years  a  standard  authority),  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  one  molecule  to  the  center  of  its  neighbor 
is  put,  on  the  average,  as  ten  times  the  molecular  diameter. 
In  many  common  liquids  it  is  estimated  as  three  to  four  times 
the  supposed  average  molecular  diameter.  In  other  sub¬ 
stances  and  by  more  recent  calculators  the  distance  is  held 
to  be  very  many  times  greater  than  this,  as  compared  with 
the  molecule’s  own  diameter.  The  molecule  is  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  as  a  form  more  or  less  solid  and  bounded  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  surface  or  fixed  outline.  It  is  simply  a  group  of 
atoms,  united  by  electrical  or  other  energies.  The  compo¬ 
nent  atoms  are  immensely  smaller  than  the  circumference 
of  the  mclecule,  and  in  their  turn  they  are  composed  of  still 
smaller  components,  called  electrons  or  corpuscles.  These 
are  so  minute  that  a  single  negative  electron  has  been  found, 
by  a  dozen  diverse  methods  of  computation,  to  have  a  mass 
less  than  one  thousandth  part  of  the  mass  of  the  atom.  The 
nucleus  of  the  atom  is  an  exceedingly  minute  particle.  The 
orbits  in  which  the  negative  electrons  revolve  around  it  have 
diameters  so  much  greater  that  the  cubic  space  inclosed 
within  these  orbits  is  ten  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand 
times  greater  than  the  volume  or  space  occupied  by  the  ma¬ 
terial  components  of  the  atom. 

According  to  the  eminent  English  physicists,  Sir  Ernest 
Rutherford  and  Professor  Nicholson,  the  nuclei  of  atoms 
have  diameters  whose  length  is  only  one  thousandth  part  as 
long  as  the  diameter  of  the  outer  electron  orbit  of  the  same 
atomic  system.  The  distance  from  one  atomic  nucleus  to 
the  nucleus  of  the  atom  nearest  to  it  is  undoubtedly  several 
multiples  of  this  latter  distance.  The  estimates,  also,  of  Dr. 
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K.  Fajans  of  Germany,  John  C.  Dean,  Professor  Albert  C. 
Crehore  of  New  York,  and  of  Professor  W.  H.  Bragg  of 
Australia  (who  has  recently  been  honored  with  a  Nobel 
I'rize  for  his  remarkable  researches  into  the  structure  of 
crystals),  —  all  of  these  experts  put  the  distances  between 
the  nuclei  of  the  atoms  as  dimensions  ranging  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  thousand  times  the  length  of  these  diameters. 

Summing  up,  then,  these  scientific  results,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  material  compo¬ 
nents,  called  the  molecules,  in  a  cubic  inch  of  brain  would 
find  that  only  one  hundredth  part  of  that  volume  is  actually 
molecular. 

Secondly,  out  of  the  cubic  volume  of  the  brain  molecule, 
not  more  than  one  five  thousandth  part  (and  probably  much 
less)  of  that  molecular  space  is  actually  occupied  by  what 
i>  called  the  atoms,  and  supposed  to  be  material  substance. 

In  the  third  place,  out  of  this  latter  cubic  volume  (the 
atomic  magnitude,  measuring  to  the  outermost  orbit  of  its 
farthest  electron)  only  a  very  infinitesimal  fraction  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  corpuscles  or  material  particles.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  affirms  that  even  in  such  an  exceedingly  solid  atom 
as  that  of  mercury,  the  space  within  the  atom  which  is  not 
occupied  by  material  particles  or  negative  corpuscles  is  more 
than  a  million  times  greater  than  the  cubic  space  occupied 
by  material  substances.  Experts  such  as  Professors  Rhigi, 
Fajans,  Rakestraw,  and  J.  C.  Dean  agree  in  affirming  that 
the  discontinuity  and  relative  minuteness  of  the  components 
of  the  atoms  may  quite  reasonably  be  likened  to  the  isolation 
and  pettiness  of  the  planets  in  our  solar  system  as  compared 
with  the  total  cubic  magnitude  of  that  system.  J.  J.  Thomson 
has  said  that  the  size  of  a  negative  electron  in  a  hydrogen 
atom  is  no  greater  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  its  atom  than 
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a  pinhead  is  to  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  choir.  Similarly, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  that  the  negative  electrons  in  an  atom 
are  relatively  as  minute,  isolated,  and  infrequent  as  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  sand  tossed  into  the  middle  of  a  church  auditorium. 

The  common  notion  of  the  scientific  materialists  that  the 
brain  is  composed  of  solid  flesh  which  has  “  a  mind  side,”  or 
“  inner  aspect,”  somewhat  as  a  melon  has  a  fluid  interior,  or 
an  electric  coil  has  ”  an  inner  temperature,”  —  this  is  a  pure 
illusion.  In  fact,  not  one  part  in  a  million  out  of  the  cubic 
volume  of  a  brain  is  composed  of  material  particles,  and 
these  are  no  more  continuous  than  a  swarm  of  midges 
whirling  about  at  railroad  speed  in  the  summer  air  of  a  base¬ 
ball  pavilion. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  these  scientific  facts,  how  worthless 
is  the  current  materialistic  and  monistic  argument  that  when 
death  occurs  and  flesh  decomposes,  the  atoms  of  the  brain 
(no  longer  kept  in  aggregation  and  cooperation  by  the  vital 
chemic  functions)  must  dissolve,  and  that  therefore  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  soul  to  survive  the  consequent  dissolution  of 
the  cells  and  atomic  groups  of  the  body.  Already  while  we 
live  and  breathe,  the  atoms  of  the  bodv  are  in  dissolution, 
thousands  of  times  as  far  apart  as  their  diameters.  Of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  brain  pulp  or  any  so-called  ”  solid 
flesh,”  at  least  999,995)  parts  are  occupied,  in  fact,  by  some¬ 
thing  else  than  atomic  matter. 

Again,  when  we  bear  in  mind  this  extraordinary  isolation  of 
the  atoms,  does  it  not  (as  Professor  Paulsen  has  suggested) 
make  incredible  that  materialistic  explanation  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  consciousness  out  of  a  mere  aggregation  of  the  atoms 
and  a  composition  and  interaction  of  their  rudimentary  ele¬ 
ments  of  feelings,  which  is  the  basic  theory  of  the  monists? 
Here  are  these  embryotic  feelings  in  the  brain  atoms,  each 
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possessed  of  an  “urge”  (to  use  the  monistic  slang)  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  longings,  instincts,  and  sensations  into  thoughts 
and  judgments  and  evolve  full-blown  consciousness.  But  the 
nerve  fibrils,  joining  the  brain  cells  and  nerves  (by  whose 
conduction  of  mental  currents  the  monists  explain  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  our  ideas  and  the  comparison  of  our  sensations), 
are  quite  as  lacking  in  supplying  scientific  corroboration  as 
they  are  deficient  in  reasonable  explanations  of  mental  activ¬ 
ity.  For  these  fibrils  themselves  have  no  more  real  continuity 
than  a  line  of  migrating  birds  in  the  air.  The  atoms  in  the 
various  sense  centers  ( whose  mind  sides  are  supposed  by  the 
materialists  and  monists  to  form  mental  judgments  and 
comparisons  by  their  respective  associations,  contrasts,  or 
fusions)  are  actually  as  far  apart,  proportionately  to  their 
relative  sizes  and  distances,  as  the  earth  is  from  the  moon  or 
from  the  planet  Mars.  These  atoms  are  destitute  of  sense 
organs ;  speechless,  without  lettercarriers,  telephones,  or 
other  means  of  intelligent  communication.  How  can  they, 
then,  compare  sensations,  unite  thought  with  thought,  link 
premises  with  conclusions;  recall  the  experiences  of  the  fel¬ 
low  atoms  who  left  them  years  ago,  and  concentrate  their 
isolated  conceptions  into  a  consistent  memory  and  unitary 
self-consciousness?  Even  for  the  simplest  comparison  of  two 
diverse  sensations  (such  as  a  sound  and  a  color)  or  the 
simplest  classification  of  a  number  of  perceptions  into  a  gen¬ 
eral  thought,  the  mind  must  be  thought  of  as  more  contin¬ 
uous  and  unitary  than  a  discrete  aggregation  of  the  dimly 
sentient  mind  sides  of  a  number  of  isolated  atoms,  each  a 
IhO  or  a  1,000  diameters  removed  from  its  next  neighbor; 
each  belonging  to  different  sense  centers,  distant  several 
millions  of  times  their  atomic  diameters. 

If,  as  the  materialists  say,  the  dissolution  of  the  atoms  at 
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death  prevents  the  activities  of  life  and  mind  from  continu¬ 
ing,  it  ought  likewise  to  prevent  during  life  the  disconnected 
atoms  from  at  all  performing  such  mental  functions  as  com¬ 
parison,  synthesis,  classification,  and  memory.  If  the  monis¬ 
tic  theory  is  true,  and  memory  and  self  are  only  aggregations 
and  compositions  of  the  isolated  mind  sides,  attached  to  the 
constantly  changing  atoms,  then  every  morning  when  we 
wake  out  of  sleep,  it  is  a  new  consciousness  and  self  that 
appears.  Yesterday’s  consciousness  passed  away  with  yes¬ 
terday’s  atoms.  The  continuance  of  memory  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  self  which  remembers  to-day  what  a  man  saw 
yesterday  is  one  and  the  same  self,  —  these  facts  are  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  monistic  theory. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  objections  like  these  that  have  lately 
led  to  a  growing  disfavor  in  scientific  circles  to  the  two- 
aspect  monism ;  or  whether  it  is  only  another  illustration  of 
the  love  of  new  theories,  I  cannot  say.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
recent  trend  of  scientific  speculation  as  to  life  and  mind  has 
turned  to  a  diflferent  theory. 

One  of  the  leaders  was  Professor  Ostwald  in  his  famous 
exposition  of  energism  as  the  great  reality.  All  menial  pro¬ 
cesses  were  presented  in  his  new  scheme  of  cosmic  activity 
as  the  interplay  of  the  psychic  energy  with  other  forms  of 
energy,  a  transformation  from  the  physical  forces  into  vital 
and  mental  states  and  back  into  physical  energies. 

Haeckel,  in  his  last  popular  exposition  of  the  monistic 
philosophy,  “  The  Wonders  of  Life,”  followed  suit,  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  inner  sensation  of  sight  and  hearing  as  only  a 
conversion  of  force.  The  human  soul  was  described  by  the 
notable  leader  of  German  monism  as  “  only  a  special  form 
of  energy,”  not  essentially  diflferent  from  the  physical  ener¬ 
gies  and  naturally  caused  by  them. 
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In  the  United  States  and  England,  also,  able  scientific 
leaders  have  recently  been  undertaking  researches  to  identify 
experimentally  the  nervous  currents  with  some  form  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy.  Books  have  been  published,  advocating  the 
electrical  origin  and  character  of  life  and  mind;  and  phy¬ 
sicians  of  distinction  have  affirmed  in  scientific  journals  the 
identity  of  psychic  energies  with  electrical  or  other  physical 
energies. 

Now  this  theory  has  many  plausible  points.  It  may  be  an 
improvement  on  the  “  two-aspect  ”  form  of  monism.  Physical 
energies,  it  is  urged,  are  more  universal,  more  penetrating, 
rapid,  and  far-reaching  in  their  activity,  than  are  the  “  sides 
of  atoms  ”  or  “  duplex  aspects  ”  of  the  rigid,  infrequent,  and 
infinitesimal  material  particles.  Just  as  currents  of  heat  or 
certain  chemic  attractions  are  transmuted  into  electricity,  and 
electricity  or  magnetism  is  transmuted  back  into  motion,  pres¬ 
sure,  or  light,  so,  also,  the  monists  claim,  these  physical  en¬ 
ergies  may  be  transformed  into  feeling,  thought,  and  will. 

In  a  notable  passage  in  the  “Wonders  of  Life”  (p.  446) 
Professor  Haeckel  expounds  his  latest  monistic  theory  and, 
taking  sides  with  Professor  Ostwald,  says :  “  The  conversion 
of  the  outer  stimulus  (waves  of  light,  sound,  etc.)  into  an 
inner  sensation  (sight  or  hearing)  is  regarded  by  monistic 
physiology  as  a  conversion  of  force,  a  transformation  of 
photic  or  acoustic  energy  into  specific  nerve  energy.”  “  Con¬ 
sciousness  itself  is  only  a  special  form  of  nervous  energy'.” 

Why,  then,  may  not  a  candid  inquirer,  acquainted  with  mod¬ 
ern  science,  regard  the  vital  and  mental  energies  as  merely 
converted  phases  of  the  physical  energies? 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  many  philosophic  objections 
to  this  view,  I  am  content  to  judge  it  by  the  established  sci¬ 
entific  tests  that  may  either  verify  or  condemn  it.  I  mean. 
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of  course,  those  accepted  laws  as  to  the  correlation  and  con¬ 
servation  of  energies,  formulated  long  ago  by  Joule  and 
Mayer,  the  discoverers  of  these  scientific  processes,  —  laws 
which  have  been  accepted  by  all  leading  men  of  science. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  agreed,  there  must  be  a  strict  pro¬ 
portionality  and  equivalence  between  the  initial  sum  of  physi¬ 
cal  energy  before  the  transformation,  and  the  subsequent 
resultants  of  this  energy.  The  sum  total  of  energy,  actual, 
kinetic,  and  potential,  must  be  constant.  It  is  “  unchange¬ 
able  ”  is  the  affirmation  of  Professor  Haeckel. 

Secondly,  whenever  one  mode  or  species  of  energy  disap¬ 
pears  it  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  sum  of  energy  in 
the  succeeding  transmuted  resultants.  When  a  new  form 
of  energy  appears  in  the  transformation  cycle,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  quantum  of  energy  must  have  disappeared  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  link  in  the  chain. 

Now,  do  these  things  occur  as  facts  when  mental  states 
and  physical  energies  succeed  or  interact?  No  such  equiva¬ 
lence  is  found  to  occur,  at  least,  in  any  such  exactness  as  to 
supply  due  verification.  A  thunder-clap  throws  a  nervous 
woman  into  terrible  excitement.  By  the  absorbed  student, 
on  the  contrary,  the  deafening  noise  is  hardly  noticed ;  but 
a  whisper,  gently  murmured  by  a  sympathetic  friend,  may 
excite  in  him  profound  agitation.  The  mental  significance 
of  a  sound,  a  sight,  or  a  touch  is  immensely  more  weighty 
in  determining  the  subjective  eflfect  than  its  physical  quan¬ 
tum  of  energy.  How  clearly  does  this  come  out  in  such  an 
illustration  as  Dr.  McDougall  has  used !  A  mother  gets  a 
telegram  from  two  married  friends,  saying,  “  Our  son  is 
dead.”  As  a  friend,  she  feels  a  moderate,  friendly  feeling; 
but  no  very  agitating  emotion  is  the  result  of  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  these  twelve  pen  strokes  on  the  paper  and  of  their 
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incident  physical  effects  on  her  nerves  into  a  mental  emotion. 
But  let  one  more  pen  stroke  precede  these  twelve  letters,  viz. 
that  representing  the  letter  y,  so  that  it  reads:  “Your  son 
is  dead,”  —  then,  what  terrible  mental  agitation  now  occurs 
as  the  result  of  this  infinitesimal  addition  to  the  physical 
vibrations  in  nerve  fiber  and  brain  cell !  What  an  incredible 
discordance  is  there  between  the  infinitesimally  small  addi¬ 
tional  physical  stimulus  and  vibration  in  the  atoms  of  the 
brain  cell,  and  the  crushing,  overwhelming  mental  emotion 
that  perhaps  makes  the  mother  insane  for  life! 

Plainly  it  was  not  the  very  minute  change  in  the  physical 
energy  that  caused  the  emotion ;  but  the  meaning  of  it,  dis¬ 
cerned  by  the  mind. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  the  discrepance  was  due 
to  certain  associations  of  ideas,  connections  of  memories  or 
feelings,  that  made  certain  minute  sights  and  sounds  act, 
like  hair  triggers  in  a  pistol,  to  set  off  a  great  explosion. 
Yes;  but  what  is  this  but  to  refer  the  discrepance  back  to  the 
mental  qualities  of  the  inner  self?  This  explanation  seeks 
refuge  in  the  rational  meaning,  the  intelligent  purpose,  habit, 
or  interpretation  of  the  non-physical  attributes  of  the  soul, 
and  it  tacitly  admits  that  the  disproportionate  emotion  was 
due  to  these  mental  qualities,  and  not  to  the  physical. 

Or  take  the  very  simplest  cases  of  relation  between  the 
stimuli  and  the  consequent  psychic  state  where  disturbance 
by  the  meaning  of  the  stimulus  is  (as  far  as  possible)  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  modern  psychologists  have  made  innumerable 
experiments ;  and,  as  a  result,  have  so  constantly  found  a 
disproportion  between  the  physical  stimulus  and  the  resulting 
sensation  that  they  call  it  a  “  psycho-physical  law.”  Exam¬ 
ples  of  it  are  such  as  the  following:  To  increase  a  sensation 
one  fourth,  we  must  increase  the  stimulus  more  than  a  fourth. 
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When  a  stimulus  is  soon  repeated,  we  must  further  increase 
it  to  get  the  same  sentient  result.  But  when  the  stimuli  are 
contrasted  and  alternated,  the  sentient  results  are  intensified. 

Contrasting  tastes  and  colors  increase  the  sentient  effects. 
As  Van  Norden  found  in  the  researches  recorded  in  his 
‘‘  Psychic  Factor,”  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  increase  in  the 
stimulus,  but  the  nature  of  the  preceding  or  accompanying 
sensation  that  determines  the  intensity  of  the  sensation.  A 
very  gradual  increase  of  electric  stimulus  upon  a  nerve  may 
be  carried  so  far  without  accompanying  sign  of  sensation  as 
actually  to  destroy  the  nerve  before  pain  is  felt.  Attention 
radically  modifies  the  usual  working  of  Weber’s  law  of  ner¬ 
vous  reaction  so  as  both  to  increase  sensation  and  to  lessen 
reaction  time  while  the  incident  stimulus  is  still  the  same. 

In  pain,  also,  as  a  distinguished  English  investigator,  Mr. 
Cyples,  has  pointed  out,  the  law  that  the  intensity  of  the 
sentient  state  is  proportionate  to  the  incident  physical  energy 
of  which  it  is  a  transformation,  is  violated.  For  pain  is 
found  to  occur  chiefly  as  an  accompaniment  of  diminished 
vitality,  a  disintegration  of  the  nerve  grouping,  or  a  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  former  full-nerve  activity.  These  tests,  then, 
prove  that  when  the  physical  precede,  the  law  of  correlation 
and  conservation  is  not  kept  by  the  mental. 

Similarly,  when  the  experimenter  begins  with  the  mental, 
and  next  measures  the  resultant  physical  energy,  the  law  is 
not  kept.  In  the  exceedingly  detailed  and  careful  investiga¬ 
tions  of  H.  L.  Wells  and  Alexander  Forbes  upon  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  emotional  reaction  to  electrical  processes,  it  was 
found  that  the  electrical  test  was  distinctly  superior  in  deli¬ 
cacy  to  any  other  objective  criterion  of  emotional  reaction. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  found,  as  a  result  of  hundreds  of  tests, 
that  a  No.  1  grade  of  emotion,  introspectively  determined. 
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was  not  plainly  nor  necessarily  accompanied  by  increased 
galvano-metric  deflection  in  nerve  reaction.  In  some  experi¬ 
ments,  these  electric  accompaniments  either  failed  altogether 
or  were  so  minute  as  not  to  be  measurable. 

Let  us  turn  then  to  the  latter  half  of  the  law  of  conserva¬ 
tion,  viz.,  the  constancy  of  the  sum  total.  Professor  Haeckel 
says  this  sum  total  is  unchangeable.  When  a  conscious  state 
appears,  then,  it  must  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  correspond¬ 
ing  loss  of  energy  in  its  physical  predecessor.  Does  it?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  as  Dr.  Bastian  has  testified,  “  physi¬ 
cists  have  not  been  able  to  show  that  there  is  evolved  during 
brain  action  an  amount  of  heat  or  other  mode  of  physical 
energy  any  less  than  there  would  have  been  had  not  the  sen¬ 
sations  been  felt  and  the  thoughts  been  thought.”  If  con¬ 
sciousness  be  evolved,  it  is  not  (so  the  scientists  say)  at  the 
expense  of  a  single  oscillation  of  a  muscle,  disappearing  from 
the  object  world.  Dr.  Atwater’s  minute  measurements  of 
the  chemical  intake  and  output  of  animal  and  human  bodies 
show  that  the  physical  credit  and  debit  are  so  closely  bal¬ 
anced  that  there  appears  to  be  no  adequate  margin  for  sup¬ 
posing  consciousness  to  consume  physical  energy. 

Conversely,  let  us  inquire  if,  when  the  conscious  energy 
disappears  and  is  supposed  to  turn  back  into  some  physical 
energy,  —  motion,  heat,  electricity,  or  chemic  power,  —  there 
is  corresponding  physical  energy  thereby  liberated,  and  if 
this  physical  energy  actually  emerges  in  such  proportionate 
resultants  (as  it  should  on  the  theory)  as  to  keep  the  sum 
total  of  energy  constant?  The  experiments  disprove  this.  In 
case  consciousness  is  suppressed,  either  by  drugs,  sleep, 
trance,  pressure  on  the  brain  or  the  fourth  artery,  or  per¬ 
manently  by  a  musket  ball,  there  is  not  any  such  rise  of 
temperature,  or  such  liberation  of  electricity,  or  other  reap- 
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pearance  of  the  physical  energy,  dormant  in  the  potential 
mode  of  the  preceding  feeling  or  thought,  as  theory  requires. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  Mr.  Cyples :  “  Neither  does  the 
beginning  of  consciousness  consume  the  physical  capital  of 
energy,  going  its  round  in  the  body  ;  nor  does  the  disappearance 
of  consciousness  add  to  that  sum.  The  physical  energies 
round  their  circuit  of  transformation,  passing  directly  from 
one  to  another  physical  form  and  not  through  a  link  of 
feeling.” 

In  the  radical  scientific  journal.  Bed  Rock,  for  January 
14,  1916,  Hugh  Elliot,  the  prominent  English  skeptic  as 
to  the  soul’s  existence,  admits  that  ”  no  item  of  evidence  has 
ever  been  found  to  show  that  physical  energy  has  ever  been 
transformed  into  latent  will  .  .  .  the  general  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  is  such  as  to  offer  insuperable  difficulties  to 
any  such  hypothesis.”  Professor  Noel  Paton  of  Scotland  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  called  “A  Physiolo¬ 
gist’s  View,”  giving  the  conclusions  of  modern  science  as  to 
life  and  mind  and  as  to  how  far  the  physical  and  chemic  laws 
of  dead  matter  can  account  for  them,  says;  “  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  at  present,  and  I  think  it  always  must  be,  to  apply  them 
to  the  explanation  of  consciousness.”  ”  The  most  severe 
mental  work  causes  not  the  smallest  increase  in  the  evolution 
of  energy.”  By  this,  as  the  context  shows,  he  means  an  in¬ 
crease  or  transformation  of  physical  energy;  for  in  the  next 
sentence  he  says :  “  There  is  no  evidence  that  consciousness 
is  an  essential  of  living  matter.” 

As  a  result  of  these  and  many  other  serious  objections, 
cautious  men  of  science  agree  with  John  Fiske  and  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  that  such  a  transformation  of  physical  and 
mental  energies,  one  into  the  other,  is  incredible.  As  all  phys¬ 
ical  energies  are  held  by  scientific  authorities  to  be  forms  of 
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motion,  he  who  is  tempted  to  believe  in  these  transformations 
from  motions  into  mental  processes,  and  Z'ice  versa,  better 
be<;in  with  a  little  preliminary  practice  in  conceiving  such 
a  simple  case  as  the  passing  of  a  current  of  such  transmu¬ 
tations  across  a  pond,  filled  with  fish,  in  which  the  initial 
aqueous  motions  are  converted  into  emotional  states  in  the 
fish  and  these  changed  back  into  aqueous  vibrations ;  and  so 
the  protean  process  continues  in  alternate  metamorphoses 
from  aqueous  to  volitional  phases,  from  volitional  to  elec¬ 
trical,  from  electrical  to  cogitative,  from  cogitative  to  aque¬ 
ous,  until  the  chameleon  process  ends  at  the  opposite  shore  by 
presenting  a  total  outcome  of  energy,  equivalent  to  the  intake 
of  dynamic  energy  at  the  start. 

J>ut  will  you,  some  critic  will  doubtless  ask,  deny  that  the 
mental  activity  is  an  energy?  or  that  it  is  dependent  upon  and 
conditioned  by  the  bodily  energies?  Surely  not.  The  two 
kinds  of  energies  accompany  each  other  and  are  quite  as 
correlated  with  each  other  as  the  electric  processes  and 
mechanism  in  a  telephone  central  are  conditioned  and  corre¬ 
lated  in  their  successful  working  with  the  alertness,  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  faithfulness  of  the  telephone  operators,  and  vice 
zersa.  r»ut  the  two  kinds  of  energy  in  the  brain  are  no  more 
identical  than  the  two  kinds  of  energy  (the  mechanical  and 
the  personal)  in  the  central  office  of  a  telephonic  system.  The 
correspondence  often  is  most  noticeable;  they  require  each 
other’s  aid.  As  Browning  so  pithily  said,  "  Nor  flesh  needs 
soul  now,  more  than  soul  needs  flesh.”  But  that  does  not 
imply  that  the  activity  of  the  mental  worker  is  superfluous  or 
identical  with  the  physical  energy  of  the  body. 

The  essential  thing  about  feeling  and  thought  is  their  activ¬ 
ity  and  their  usefulness.  In  monism,  as  in  materialism,  only 
one  of  the  two  partners  in  the  living  whole,  viz.  the  physical, 
Vol.  LXXII.  No.  292.  2 
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is  held  to  be  active.  The  mental  and  spiritual  is  doomed  to 
ignominious  passivity.  It  is  called  an  epi-phenomenon,  a 
useless  by-product;  a  mere  shadow,  echo,  or  helpless  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  atomic  changes  and  physical  processes.  In  the 
parallelistic  theory  and  in  usual  forms  of  spiritual  philosophy 
the  absence  of  natural  relation  and  mutual  service  and  activ¬ 
ity  between  body  and  mind  is  also  lacking.  Experience,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  that  while  life  lasts,  the  two  factors,  both  the 
physical  and  the  mental,  interact.  Although  constantly  fused, 
during  life,  these  two  factors  of  a  living  man  are  always 
present,  each  a  real  agent,  neither  of  them  lacking  in  influ¬ 
ence  or  modifying  power  over  the  other. 

So  far  from  our  mental  activities  being  but  automatic  re¬ 
flexes,  shadows,  or  echoes,  consequent  upon  the  preceding 
physical  stimuli,  daily  observation  shows  that  in  no  small 
number  of  cases,  the  feeling  and  thought  precede.  It  is  first 
the  funny  thought  and  then  the  laugh  or  abdominal  undula¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  first  the  blush  and  later  the  felt  shame  or  mod¬ 
est  emotion,  but  just  the  reverse.  The  scientific  monists,  such 
as  Carus,  IMorton  Prince,  and  Elliot,  tell  us  that  mere  emotion 
cannot  move  a  cell  or  nerve.  But  a  host  of  recent  experi¬ 
ments  shows  how  preceding  fear  draws  the  blood  from  the 
viscera  into  heart,  brain,  and  muscles.  Without  the  power 
of  the  lovers’  emotion  to  draw  the  blood  into  the  sexual  or¬ 
gans,  human  reproduction  would  cease. 

There  are  medical  cases  on  record  which  show  that  even 
when  a  whole  half  hemisphere  of  the  brain  has  been  decayed, 
the  vital  repairer  has  set  the  corresponding  centers  of  motion, 
speech,  or  thought  in  the  other  hemisphere  to  carrying  on 
the  functions  of  the  disabled  hemisphere,  performing  new 
activities  which  they  had  never  before  this  time  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  perform.  Musical  study  during  a  few  years  actually 
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multiplies  the  fibers  of  Corti  in  the  ear,  and  a  college  course 
grows  new  cerebrum  centers  and  deepens  the  furrows  in  the 
brain.  Let  the  surgeon  cut  out  from  a  dog’s  brain  the  motor 
centers  which  move  the  paws,  or  a  disease  disable  or  destroy 
a  man’s  speech  centers,  yet  repeatedly  it  has  been  found  that 
the  constructive  vitality  will  grow  new  brain  centers  and  re¬ 
store  the  power  of  motion  or  speech.  Such  self-repairing 
processes  plainly  bespeak  intelligence.  No  material  mechan¬ 
ism  ever  repairs  itself  or  can  intelligently  do  so. 

Mental  medicine  and  a  multitude  of  kinds  of  psycho¬ 
therapeutics  have  now  attained  quite  a  legitimate  scientific 
standing.  What  has  given  the  recent  psychological  writings 
of  Professor  Freud  their  standing  has  been  their  convincing 
exposition  of  mental  activities. 

But  of  what,  ask  our  scientific  friends,  are  they  activities? 
Do  they  belong  to  any  substance?  Are  they  realities  of  the 
cosmos,  such  as  science  deals  with?  Or  are  they  outside 
space  and  time,  postulates  of  faith,  supernatural  entities,  mi¬ 
raculously  injected  into  the  physical  organism?  What  seat 
or  grip  in  the  network  of  the  objective  world  have  they?  If 
they  have  none,  why  should  )we  believe  that  these  souls  of 
living  things  persist,  or  even  exist,  really? 

That  is  a  fair  question,  —  especially  as  I  have  declined  to 
believe  that  souls  are  either  inner  sides  of  atoms  or  converted 
forms  of  heat,  electricity,  or  other  physical  energy. 

Is  there,  then,  anything  else  left  that  is  real?  Is  there 
anything  else  in  the  cosmic  system  recognized  by  science  in 
which  I  can  seat  my  supposed  souls  or  to  which  I  can  attach 
them  as  activities?  Is  not  every  advocate  of  soul  necessarily 
that  very  unscientific  ignoramus  —  a  dualist  ? 

On  the  contrary,  if  he  be  a  dualist,  he  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  it.  For  every  well-informed  physicist,  also,  is  a  dualist, 
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or  else  he  has  so  made  over  his  conception  of  the  atoms 
that  he  must  conceive  of  them  as  consisting  of  something 
else  than  of  that  ponderable,  tangible,  and  extended  thing 
which  has  hitherto  been  known  as  matter.  Every  modern 
physicist  knows  that  in  the  human  body  there  is  something 
(in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  his  body)  more  subtle  than  mat¬ 
ter  ;  different  in  its  laws  and  i)roperties  from  ponderable  and 
tangible  matter ;  and  that  without  it  he  could  neither  feel  nor 
see  nor  be  aw^are  of  an  electric  current.  There  is  something  in 
every  human  being  which  forms  a  continuous  substance,  act¬ 
ive,  invisible,  the  home  and  medium  of  countless  energies,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  fitted  to  act  as  the  seat  of  continued  life. 
Of  course,  this  is  that  interstellar  and  interatomic  ether  which 
is  now  recognized  as  the  most  universal,  most  primal  thing 
in  the  cosmos  —  implied  by  the  undulations  of  all  the  natural 
energies  and  everywhere  present.  It  pervades  even  the  molecules 
and  atoms,  whose  repulsive  spheres  of  energy  contain  within 
them  numerous  still  smaller  revolving  bodies,  called  electrons, 
of  w'hich  about  all  we  know  is  that  they  are  centers  of  electric 
charges  or  more  condensed  or  twisted  foci  of  ether,  lly  the 
supposition  of  whirlpool  motion  in  the  continuous  fiuid  or 
jelly  of  the  cosmic  ether,  the  mathematicians  can  explain 
without  difficulty  the  evolution  of  atoms  and  molecules,  ren¬ 
dered  rigid  by  their  gyroscopic  motion.  But  however  smaller 
and  smaller  and  more  numerous  you  sup])Ose  the  solid  ma¬ 
terial  particles  to  be  ( infinitesimal  groups  witbin  more  infin¬ 
itesimal  groups),  yet  you  can  never  escape  the  impossibility  i 
of  interaction  across  empty  space  between  your  smallest  par¬ 
ticles.  You  can  never  escape  this  difficulty  unless  you  suppose 
some  continuous  substance,  such  as  a  cosmic  non-atomic 
ether,  as  the  medium  to  carry  energies  across  from  one 
particle  to  its  neighbor  particle.  Nothing,  as  Newton  long 
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ago  stated,  can  act  in  an  absolute  void,  Men  of  science  like  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  and  Lord  Kelvin,  therefore,  say  that  the  cosmic 
ether  (or  some  still  subtler  continuous  medium)  must  be 
more  primal  and  more  universal  than  the  atoms  and  mole¬ 
cules  of  the  visible  world.  The  well-informed  physicist  must 
then  either  admit  that  it  is  entirely  scientific  to  accept  dual¬ 
ism  and  admit  another  great  primal  reality  everywhere  pres¬ 
ent  in  addition  to  matter ;  or  else,  in  his  effort  to  save  the 
name  of  monism,  he  must  reduce  matter  to  a  secondary  de¬ 
velopment  out  of  the  older  and  more  general  cosmic  ether. 
The  latter  is  the  present  trend  of  scientific  theory.  lUit  now, 
if  monism  be  saved  by  considering  atomic  matter  as  a  special 
form  which  tlie  cosmic  ether  has  taken  under  the  influence 
of  certain  cosmic  energies,  then  one  may  properly  ask,  why 
also  it  is  not  permissible  to  explain  mental  and  spiritual  life 
as  another  special  form  or  branch  of  that  universal  ether, 
which  objectively  may  be  called  the  body  of  God.  and  whose 
indwelling  life  and  mind  is  the  cosmic  soul  or  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

.An  American  professor  has  been  quoted  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Stock- 
well  as  saying  that  “  conscious  states  are  modes  of  motion  of 
the  ether  or  such  as  affect  the  ether.”  That  indeed  is  sug¬ 
gestive  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  phrasing  very  happy.  How¬ 
ever.  it  shadows  forth  a  deep  truth,  liy  a  multitude  of 
striking  experiments,  continued  now  for  years,  telepathy  has 
been  established  as  a  method  of  communication,  from  mind 
to  mind,  indejjendent  of  the  fleshly  senses,  occurring  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  conditions  and  in  the  case  of  people  of  exceptional 
temperament.  Ihit  for  thoughts  thus  to  pass  wdthout  material 
media  or  signals  across  considerable  spaces  there  must  be 
some  substantial  medium  in  wdiich  the  mental  activities  pass. 
Now'  the  only  explanation  which  seems  reasonable  for  this 
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communication  (independent  of  usual  material  intermedia¬ 
ries)  is  that  it  occurs  (like  wireless  telegraphy)  by  passing 
in  and  through  the  cosmic  ether.  Analogy  therefore  suggests 
that  the  seat  of  the  mind,  or  the  substance  in  which  thoughts 
and  feelings  subsist,  is  also  an  etheric  reality,  a  special 
differentiation  of  the  primal  ether.  We  may  call  it  a  “  men- 
tiferous  ether,’’  or  spiritual  organism,  such  as  Paul  divined 
when  he  said  in  Corinthians  that  within  the  natural  body 
there  is  a  “  spiritual  body.”  The  supposition  of  such  a  men- 
tiferous  ether  as  that  “something  in  man”  (which  Prof. 
McDougall  of  Oxford  says  is  needed  to  hold  together  the 
states  of  consciousness  and  explain  their  interaction)  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  line  with  the  reasoning  which  has  led  all  men  of 
science  to  believe  in  a  luminiferous  ether  as  implied  by  the 
peculiar  undulations  of  light  and  electricity.  That  needed 
bond  or  intermediary  between  flesh  and  pure  thought  which 
psycho-physics  demands  is  best  explained  by  this  supposition 
of  a  mentiferous  ether  as  the  imponderable  substratum  or 
spiritual  organism  in  which  mental  activities  are  centered. 

To  transmit  messages  across  the  omnipresent  material  voids 
(which  so  immensely  predominate  in  every  brain)  and  to 
account  for  the  spontaneous  activity  and  selective  power  of 
will  and  thought,  as  contrasted  with  the  inertia,  rigidity,  and 
absolute  determination,  characteristic  of  atoms  and  molecules, 
—  to  account,  I  say,  for  these  things,  the  most  fitting  expla¬ 
nation  is  that  of  an  imponderable,  psychic  ether.  To  account 
again  for  the  unity  of  consciousness  and  the  self-identity  of 
memory  through  the  ceaseless  shifting  of  successive  incoming 
and  outgoing  atoms,  and  the  remarkable  differences  between 
the  laws  and  processes  of  matter  and  those  of  mind,  for  this  also 
we  need  a  continuous  immaterial  substratum  for  the  soul. 
Such  an  immaterial  substratum  gives  us  an  element  which. 
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by  its  dilYusion  through  brain  and  nerves,  puts  the  soul 
naturally  into  relation  with  all  bodily  parts  and  processes.  Best 
of  all,  perhaps,  it  relieves  the  advocate  of  the  soul  and  its 
survival  from  supposing  for  the  soul  a  miraculous  origin  out¬ 
side  of  the  laws  and  facts  known  to  science;  and  it  relieves 
spiritual  faith  from  the  suspicion,  consequently,  that  the  soul 
is  not  a  genuine  cosmic  reality.  For  it  is  a  reasonable  infer¬ 
ence  that  this  mentiferous  ether  organism,  the  substratum  or 
seat  of  the  human  soul,  is  a  normal  specialization  of  that  uni¬ 
versal  ether  ocean  which  is  the  intermediary  and  source  of 
all  mundane  energy.  Perhaps  it  is  the  product  of  such  a 
fluent  concentration  of  that  primal  ether  as  may  avoid  the 
rigidity  which  atoms  get  from  their  gyroscopic  whirl,  and 
yet  is  so  constituted  that  it  may  evolve  and  liberate  the  in¬ 
dwelling  vitality  and  psychic  forces  of  the  primal  substance 
to  those  highest  expressions  which  we  find  in  personality. 

Of  course  this  is  a  mysterious  origin.  But  it  is  no  more 
miraculous  nor  mysterious  than  the  emergence  in  the  human 
mind  of  sensation  or  thought,  when  a  nerve  impression  stim¬ 
ulates  consciousness. 

Every  possible  theory  of  the  origin  of  consciousness  starts 
in  some  equally  dark  mystery.  Professor  Haeckel  has  said 
that  there  are  three  great  realities  in  the  cosmos,  all  three  of 
which  are  eternal,  viz.  matter,  ether,  and  force,  in  which 
latter  he  includes  both  physical  energy  and  psychic  action. 
Modern  science,  however,  by  its  minute  and  amazing  inves¬ 
tigations  of  radium  and  radio-active  substances,  has  proved 
that  matter  is  continually  disintegrating.  The  atoms  are  re¬ 
peatedly  splitting  up,  losing  or  gaining  properties,  and  getting 
more  inert,  obstructed,  and  neutralized  by  their  antagonisms 
or  gyroscopic  motions.  Grant  Allen,  in  his  notable  work  on 
“  Force  and  Energy,”  shows  how  all  mundane  motions,  phys- 
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ical  energies,  and  separative  powers  of  the  material  system 
are  being  progressively  radiated  otY  and  transferred  to  the 
bosom  of  the  interstellar  and  interatomic  ether,  and  swelling 
the  energy  of  this  great  storehouse  of  all  force  and  power. 
The  cosmic  ether  with  its  attendant  energies  is  therefore  the 
grand  eternal  reality,  free  from  disintegration  and  dissipation ; 
the  only  thing  whose  sum  total  of  energy  is  conserved  and 
indeed  growing. 

Now  the  radical  ])cculiarity  of  mental  activities  (as  con¬ 
trasted  with  material  and  physical  activities)  is  similar.  In 
material  energies  oppositions  or  .combinations  result  in  mean 
resultants  or  average  neutralizations.  In  psychic  activities, 
on"  the  contrary,  the  combinations  of  diverse  or  opposite  forces 
result  in  increased  resultants.  In  the  co.smos,  therefore,  the 
psychic,  like  the  etheric  activity,  is  always  increasing,  devel¬ 
oping.  and  resurrecting  itself  out  of  all  temporary  declines 
and  decayings.  All  evolution,  i.e.  all  true  progress,  comes 
through  the  psychic  and  the  etheric. 

The  continuance  and  ujjward  progress  of  the  soul,  it  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  law  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  In  the  psychic  ether  organism,”  during  life,  there  is 
present  a  soail  lx3dy,  a  non-atomic  substance,  an  active,  co¬ 
herent,  continuous,  and  constructive  energy,  not  liable  to  be 
destroyed  or  rendered  impotent  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
material  body. 

When  the  earthly  end  comes  to  the  body,  what  then  ?  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henderson  of  Poston  in  a  recent  book  on  the  "  Chem¬ 
ical  Environment  ”  has  stated  that  he  "  does  not  know  of  a 
biological  chemist  to  whom  the  mechanistic  origin  of  a  living 
cell  is  scientifically  imaginable.”  Professor  Robert  K.  Dun¬ 
can.  in  "  Chemical  Problems  of  To-day,”  says  that  “  if  by 
Life  is  meant  a  .spiritual  entity  that  abides  within  the  body 
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and  to  a  limited  extent  g^uides  and  directs  its  activities,  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  its  energetics,  we  cannot  possibly  deny 
its  existence”  (p.  H2).  As  the  life  principle  in  the  beginning 
constructed  the  corporeal  organism,  so  when  the  atoms  dis¬ 
solve  at  death  and  the  Vital  Power  cannot  suflficiently  repair 
this  particular  organism,  is  it  not  cpiite  probable  that  the 
architectonic  spiritual  organism  within  the  material  body  may 
escape  without  destruction?  It  is  not  the  shell  that  makes  the 
cell,  but  the  cell  that  makes  the  shell.  It  is  the  antecedent  life 
and  inherited  memory  in  the  cell  that  initiates  and  directs 
within  it  those  complicated  pairings  and  splittings  of  the 
rods  and  centrosomes,  those  successive  doublings  and  halv¬ 
ings  of  nuclei,  so  many  times  repeated,  that  mystic  and  amaz¬ 
ing  dance  of  the  various  vital  groups  and  parts  which  at 
length  evolves  the  sentient  embryo,  conformed  to  its  racial 
type. 

Is  it  not  entirely  probable,  then,  that  in  accordance  with 
scientific  laws  and  natural  processes,  such  a  psychic  etheric 
organism  might  both  survive  and  build  up  for  itself  a  new 
j)hysical  body,  and  might  betake  itself  to  some  other  environ¬ 
ment  where  a  fuller  development  and  happier  existence  might 
be  its  destiny?  Perhaps  it  might  remain  on  the  earth  for  a 
while,  as  long  as  the  friends  of  the  departed  still  linger  here. 
Well-vouched-for  cases  of  apparitions,  near  the  hour  of 
death,  in  which  spectral  forms  of  the  departed  appear  to  their 
friends  are  at  least  so  extraordinarily  numerous  as  to  be  with 
difticulty  e.xplained  as  mere  hallucinations.  This  theory,  to 
be  sure,  may  seem  to  men  of  science  a  somewhat  bold  one. 
Putt  it  is  one  which  our  steady  progress  in  w'ider  knowledge 
of  an  invisible  world,  close  about  us,  and  the  startling  dis¬ 
coveries,  made  every  year  as  to  the  strange  constitution  of 
the  universe  in  which  we  live,  is  rapidly  commending  to  many 
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of  our  leading  thinkers  as  well  as  to  intelligent  Christian  be¬ 
lievers.  That  the  things  which  are  seen  are  the  transitory 
and  illusory,  and  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  the  real 
and  the  abiding,  is  the  life  experience  of  all  successful  inves¬ 
tigators. 

The  theory  that  the  soul  of  man  has  no  more  unity  or  real¬ 
ity  than  a  candle  flame  and  that  when  the  disconnected  atoms 
lose  at  death  their  combustible  activity  there  is  nothing  left 
of  the  saint  or  martyr  but  a  handful  of  ashes  is  not  only 
morally  unthinkable  but  scientifically  incredible. 

“  What  is  excellent, 

As  God  lives,  is  permanent. 

Hearts  are  dust?  Hearts’  loves  remain. 

Hearts’  loves  will  meet  us  again.” 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM  AND  THE  MAGI. 

BY  WILLIAM  NOTZ,  PH.D., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Annually  when  Christmas  conies  round  with  its  message 
of  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  a  renewed  interest  takes  hold  of  us 
in  the  romantic  account  of  the  “  wise  men  from  the  East,” 
who  followed  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  from  their  distant  homes 
to  Judaea,  there  to  worship  the  newborn  king  of  the  Jews, 
lying  in  a  manger  in  Bethlehem.  Ever  since  our  childhood 
days  this  wonderful  star  that  crowns  our  Christmas  tree,  and 
the  dusky  Magi  with  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh,  have  added  a  touch  of  the  romantic  to  the  festival, 
that  to  Christendom  brings  a  message  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men. 

How  often  has  not  our  curiosity  centered  around  these 
strange  visitors  of  the  Christ  child,  trying  to  penetrate  the  mys¬ 
tery  that  surrounds  them  !  Throughout  the  history  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  attempts  at  explaining  this  event  have  been 
made,  and  a  whole  library  might  be  gathered  of  all  the  books 
and  treatises  that  have  been  written  on  this  subject.  Never¬ 
theless,  up  to  the  present  day  this  mysterious  problem  does 
not  seem  to  have  lost  any  of  its  fascination,  for  quite  recently 
it  has  again  occupied  the  minds  of  scientists,  and  this  time 
their  efforts  seem  to  have  been  crowned  with  some  degree  of 
success.  For  the  problem  of  satisfactorily  solving  this  inter¬ 
esting  phenomenon  has  been  advanced  considerably  with  the 
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lielp  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the 
Ancient  Orient,  such  as  the  pick  and  spade  of  archaeologists 
and  the  scientific  investigations  of  philologists  have  revealed 
to  us. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  church  the  Star  of 
llethlehem  and  the  Magi  were  surrounded  with  all  kinds  of 
legendary  embellishment.  1'he  meager  lliblical  account  of 
this  remarkable  event  was  not  curious  enough  to  satisfy  the 
faith  of  the  pious.  To  their  minds  it  did  not  pos.sess  enough 
of  the  miraculous  element.  Additional  miracles  were  there¬ 
fore  added  to  it,  until  the  plain  and  simple  account  of  Mat¬ 
thew  was  virtually  buried  beneath  a  heap  of  childish  fables. 

A  second  view  is  that  of  the  liberal  theologians.  At  all 
times  they  held  that  the  account  as  we  find  it  in  Matt.  ii.  did 
not  contain  any  historical  facts,  but  was  merely  mythical. 
Adherents  of  the  modern  school  of  comparative  study  of  re¬ 
ligion  hold  a  somewhat  modified  view.  They  have  adduced 
parallel  mythical  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  their 
attempt  to  show  that  the  Biblical  story  represents  but  the 
Christianized  form  of  some  ancient  myth,  of  which  other  and 
similar  versions,  they  say,  are  to  be  found  among  people  of 
other  countries. 

A  third  view  is  that  of  a  great  many  who  hold  with  the 
church  father  Chrysostom  that  the  "  star  "  was  of  a  supernat¬ 
ural  character.  W'hether  it  was  a  meteor,  a  comet,  or  a  con¬ 
stellation,  —  all  agree  that  It  was  a  miraculous  phenomenon 
which  can  be  explained  only  by  assuming  a  supernatural  in¬ 
terference  of  God. 

A  fourth  view  seeks  to  offer  an  explanation  that  conforms 
more  to  the  usual  course  of  events  as  we  observe  them  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  which  obviates  the  assumption  of  a  miraculous  ele¬ 
ment,  where  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  it.  Those  who 
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lean  towards  this  view  base  their  investigations  principally 
on  the  observations  of  the  famous  astronomer  Kepler,  who 
claimed  that  the  Star  of  JJethlehem  was  a  so-cailed  Stella 
)ioz'a,  one  of  those  “  new  stars  ”  that  suddenly  appear  in  the 
heavens  and  exhibit  an  unusual  brightness.  This  they  soon 
lose,  however,  and  finally  disappear  altogether.  Such  a  new 
star  appeared  in  Kepler’s  days  on  October  10,  1G04,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  was 
observed  in  exactly  the  same  location.  While  Kepler’s  “  Stella 
nova  ”  theory  was  soon  given  up,  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
planets,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  concomitant  event  merely, 
was  identified  with  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Quite  recently 
several  German  scientists,  the  astronomer  Kritzinger,  and 
the  two  theologians  Zahn  and  Steinmetzer,  a  Lutheran  and 
a  Catholic,  have  taken  up  this  theory  anew,  and  with  the 
addition  of  numerous  valuable  observations  and  computa¬ 
tions  not  only  have  shed  new  light  on  the  subject,  but  also 
have  succeeded  in  adding  an  unusual  degree  of  verisimilitude 
towards  their  solution  of  this  interesting  problem. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  St.  Matthew’s 
account  also  contains  a  hint,  that  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  an  ex])lanation  of  the  Biblical  text  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  both  of  modern  astronomy  and  of  ancient  as¬ 
trology  is  altogether  within  the  confines  of  reasonable  prob¬ 
ability.  For  in  connection  with  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  the 
text  mentions  the  Magi,  or  wise  men  from  the  East,  who 
■were  undoubtedly  astrologers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
now  know  that  Babylonia  was  the  original  home  of  astrology, 
and  from  there  made  its  powerful  influence  felt  throughout 
the  Ancient  Orient,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  Magi 
were  Babylonian  astrologers.  They  had  observed  the  new 
star,  and  with  the  help  of  their  astrological  system  had  de- 
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termined  that  the  birth  of  a  saviour  of  the  world  had  taken 
place  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  in  Judaea. 

But  we  ask,  What  phenomenon  in  the  starry  heavens 
formed  the  basis  for  the  astrological  decision  of  the  Magi? 
According  to  Kepler’s  modified  theory  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
consisted  in  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  fishes  (Pisces)  in  the  year  7  b.c.,  when  these 
two  planets  formed  a  conjunction  three  times.  In  the  course 
of  time  Kepler’s  theory  has  been  perfected  and  developed  as 
well  as  modified  by  a  number  of  astronomers,  but  in  its  main 
points  it  has  remained  unchanged.  Whereas  a  simple  con¬ 
junction  of  these  two  planets  takes  place  but  once  every 
twenty  years,  a  threefold  conjunction  is  something  so  unusual 
that,  according  to  Kritzinger,  all  planets  meet  more  frequently 
in  one  and  the  same  constellation  than  a  threefold  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  takes  place.  Besides,  the  distance 
between  the  two  planets  was  unusually  small  at  that  time. 
It  seems  ctiite  im]’>ossib]e  that  the  astrologers  oi  Babylonia 
should  have  failed  to  observe,  and,  moreover,  have  neglected 
to  seek  the  import  of  this  unusual  phenomenon. 

With  the  insufficient  means  at  his  command  Kepler  was 
not  able  to  compute  the  exact  date  of  these  conjunctions;  but 
recently  May  28,  October  3,  and  December  4,  of  the  year 
7  B.C.,  have  been  fixed  as  the  exact  dates  by  the  German  sci¬ 
entists  Hontheimi,  Esch,  and  Kritzinger.  As  is  well  known, 
our  calendar  and  the  date  it  assigns  to  the  birth  of  Christ  are 
based  on  Dionysius  Exiguus  (555),  and  are  not  exact,  Christ 
having  been  born  from  five  to  seven  years  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

We  continue  to  ask,  however.  How  did  the  Magi  on  the 
basis  of  this  unusual  phenomenon  in  the  skies  reach  their 
well-known  interpretation?  In  order  to  answer  this  with  any 
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degree  of  certainty  we  would  have  to  know  the  exact  astro¬ 
logical  rules  that  guided  the  Magi  of  that  time  and  of  their 
respective  countries  in  that  special  case.  Even  though  we  are 
not  able  to  do  this,  neverthless  the  great  mass  of  astrological 
tablets  that  have  been  found  in  the  countries  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  our  present-day  knowledge  of  the 
Omen  literature  of  that  part  of  the  Ancient  Orient,  enable  us 
to  point  out  in  a  general  way  the  principles  that  guided  the 
astrologers  of  that  time  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  and  in 
formulating  their  interpretations.  Thus  we  can  show  liow 
the  Babylonian  astrologers  would  have  interpreted  the  unus¬ 
ual  phenomenon  of  the  year  7  b.c.,  and  what  very  likely 
caused  the  Magi  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  go  to  Judiea  in  search  of  a  newborn  king. 

In  ancient  Babylonia  astrology  had  been  developed  and 
practiced  according  to  a  regular  system  of  rules  and  facts. 
The  principles  of  this  mystic  science  lacked  to  a  great  extent 
any  reasonable  objective  proofs,  and  were  thus,  like  most 
mystic  cults,  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another 
with  extreme  accuracy  and  faithfulness.  Accordingly  we 
find  the  rules  of  interpretation  that  were  in  vogue  in  ancient 
Babylonia,  in  a  more  or  less  unaltered  form,  underlying  the 
astrological  systems  of  other  countries  many  centuries  later. 
It  was  a  fundamental  dogma  of  Babylonian  science  that 
everything  on  earth  is 'but  a  reflex  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
heavens.  In  order,  therefore,  to  forecast  the  future  one  must 
first  find  out  the  will  of  the  gods,  which  evidences  itself  in 
the  movement  of  the  stars.  Furthermore,  different  parts  of 
the  earth  correspond  to  certain  regions  of  the  heavens.  The 
North  corresponds  to  Akkad,  or  Babylonia;  the  South,  to 
Elam ;  the  West,  to  the  “  Westland,”  which  comprised  a  part 
of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine;  the  East,  to  Assyria.  A 
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second  principle  of  the  magicians  and  astrologers  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  was  that  also  the  nature  of  an  event  that  was 
to  be  forecasted  could  be  deduced  from  heavenly  phenomena. 
The  sun  and  the  moon  rejjrescnted  the  king;  and  since  the 
sun  is  but  seldom  visible  in  the  heavens  together  with  the 
stars,  Saturn  becomes  his  representative.  Jupiter  also  was 
considered  a  royal  star. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above-mentioned  two  principles  of 
Babylonian  astrology,  Professor  Steinmetzer,  of  Prague,  has 
oltered  an  interpretation  of  the  flireefold  conjunction  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Saturn  in  the  year  7  n.c.  which  we  shall  briefly  follow 
in  our  discussion.  P'or  our  pur|K)se  it  is  noteworthy  that 
astronomic  documents  have  actually  been  found,  which  go  to 
show  that  the  astrologers  of  the  Ancient  Orient  paid  special 
attention  to  astral  conjunctions.  For  instance,  from  the  time 
of  Cambyses  we  have  a  tablet  that  gives  a  list  of  a  number 
of  such  phenomena  that  happened  during  six  months  of  the 
year  52.3  a.c.  This  tablet,  which  is  a  copy,  served  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  table  for  other  similar  chronicles.  The  Berlin  Mu¬ 
seum  contains  a  most  interesting  and  important  witness  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  the  study  of  the  heavens 
was  not  neglected.  It  is  a  papyrus  (P  ^i211))  which  contains 
data  concerning  the  position  of  five  planets  in  the  zodiac 
during  the  years  14-21  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  How  rea¬ 
sonable  and  probable  does  not  this  pa])yrus  make  it  that  such 
an  unusual  astronomical  occurrence  as  the  threefold  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  year  7  n.c.  was  observed 
and  studied  by  the  astronomers  of  the  time ! 

But  how  did  they  interpret  it?  Since  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
were  both  royal  stars,  the  astrologers  would  naturally  sur¬ 
mise  that  the  j)henomenon  referred  to  some  king.  A  further 
important  mean;?  of  solution  was  oflfered  by  the  position  of 
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the  planets,  for  they  met  in  the  constellation  of  Pisces.  Each 
point  of  the  zodiac  bore  a  significance  of  its  own.  The  con¬ 
stellation  of  Pisces  coincided  with  the  “  Westland.”  The  or¬ 
der  of  arrangement  of  the  different  constellations  of  the 
zodiac  begins  with  the  “  Taurus,”  since  the  point  of  spring 
was  located  there  when  astrology  was  developed  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  about  3000-S00  b.c. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  “  Westland  ”  included  Palestine, 
and  in  this  way  the  Magi. were  caused  to  travel  to  the  land 
of  the  Jews.  Here  we  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
important  question  as  to  how  the  Magi  came  to  connect  Pal¬ 
estine  with  the  particular  star  which  they  observed.  A  rather 
remarkable  coincidence  must  be  pointed  out  here.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  savant  Abarbanel  (born  1437)  avers  that  a  conjunction 
of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  the  constellation  of  Pisces  signified 
the  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  astrologers,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  astrologers  quite  generally  interpreted  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  Pisces  as  referring  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

We  continue  to  ask.  What  further  information  did  the  star 
reveal  concerning  the  king  of  the  “  Westland  ”  ?  Modern 
Assyriologists  have  deciphered  numerous  astrological  tablets 
from  ancient  Babylonia  that  deal  with  an  eclipse.  From  these 
tablets  we  know  that  an  eclipse  or  darkening  of  a  star  sig¬ 
nified  some  evil,  and  the  larger  the  eclipse  was,  the  more 
direful  was  the  resulting  evil  supposed  to  be.  Of  special  im¬ 
portance  for  our  consideration  is  a  tablet  which  says:  “If 
Jupiter  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  moon,  the  king  will  die 
in  that  year.”  This  omen  refers  to  a  case  when  Jupiter  be¬ 
comes  invisible  to  the  observer  because  it  has  passed  behind 
the  moon.  Such  an  eclipse  therefore  meant  the  death  of  a 
king.  A  double  eclipse  of  sun  and  moon  foreshadowed  the 
death  of  a  great  king.  Inversely  the  unusually  bright  heliac 
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rising  of  the  royal  star  Jupiter,  coinciding  with  that  of  Sat¬ 
urn,  must  have  been  considered  as  forecasting  the  birth  of 
a  great  king. 

But  phenomena  that  were  accompanied  by  a  great  display 
of  brightness  were  believed  to  bear  some  relation  also  to 
social  occurrences  in  the  world.  There  exist  a  number  of 
cuneiform  texts  that  show  that  such  phenomena  were  deemed 
to  be  indicative  of  the  welfare,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the 
land.  And  we  have  good  reasons  to  assume  that  the  extra¬ 
ordinary,  threefold  conjunction  of  the  royal  stars  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  were  interpreted  by  the  Magi  to  mean :  “A  great  king 
has  been  born  in  the  Westland.  He  will  bring  peace  with 
God  and  on  earth,  and  justice  and  prosperity  in  the  land.” 

In  addition  to  all  the  various  factors  that  caused  the  Magi 
to  journey  to  Bethlehem,  still  another  circumstance  must  be 
mentioned  which  in  a  remarkable  way  contributed  to  prepare 
the  ancient  world  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  We  know  that  since  olden  times  there  had  ex¬ 
isted  in  Babylonia  the  belief  and  hope  in  a  king  of  peace,  a 
saviour,  who  was  to  come  at  some  future  time.  Similar  ideas 
and  expectations,  as  we  know  from  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
were  current,  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  throughout  the 
ancient  world.  They  found  their, most  concrete  expression, 
however,  among  the  Jews,  whose  Messianic  hopes,  coupled 
with  their  expectation  of  a  great  king  of  their  race,  who  was 
to  found 'a  Jewish  world  empire,  are  quite  well  known. 

Furthermore,  a  number  of  passages  in  the  extra-Biblical 
literature  of  the  Jews  relate  that  the  Jews  expected  that  the 
birth  of  their  Messiah  was  to '  be  accompanied  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  unusual  star  in  the  heavens.  They  based  this  their 
belief  on  Num.  xxiv.  17;  and,  according  to  their  tradition,  a 
similar  phenomenon  had  occurred  when  Abraham  was  born. 
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It  seems  rather  natural  to  assume  that  the  Babylonian  astrol¬ 
ogers  in  the  time  of  Christ,  when  the  Jews  everywhere  made 
themselves  so  conspicuous,  took  notice  also  of  the  theories 
and  views  of  Jewish  astrologers,  and  thus  were  familiar  with 
the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jewish  race. 

If  in  conclusion  we  compare  the  theory,  which  we  briefly 
sketched  in  the  foregoing  with  the  Biblical  account  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  present  interpretation  in  all 
essential  points  does  full  justice  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  and 
presents  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  most  interesting  problem 
of  our  Christmas  story. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 
THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

BY  MR.  WILLIAM  HOULISTON, 

MINNEAPOLIS^  MINN. 

The  testimony  of  Paul  to  the  fact  of  Christ’s  bodily  res¬ 
urrection  differs  from  all  other  testimony  relating  to  it,  in 
two  very  essential  points  which  give  to  it  its  peculiar  force, 
and  against  which  the  common  objections  and  arguments  of 
the  skeptic  or  critic  do  not  apply,  and  fall  impotently  to  the 
ground. 

The  first  point  of  difference  is  that  the  writings  of  Paul  are 
not  history  or  a  mere  record  of  events,  that  they  are  not  writ¬ 
ten  as  such  nor  with  any  such  purpose  in  view ;  and  this  is 
of  tremendous  importance  in  the  discussion.  Many  motives 
may  operate  upon  the  mind  of  the  historian  in  the  narration 
of  events  to  prompt  or  incline  him,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  to  exaggerate,  misstate,  or  utterly  to  misrepresent 
or  falsify  facts.  He  may  be  prejudiced,  his  mind  may  have 
a  bias  in  a  certain  direction ;  he  may  even  be  hostile  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  He  usually  has  a  philosophy  of  events  or 
of  history  to  which  he  is  apt  to  be  wedded,  and  in  behalf  of 
which  he  may  be  easily  tempted  to  distort,  to  suppress,  or 
even  to  deny  a  fact. 

The  historian  is  also  liable  to  be  influenced  by  a  desire  to 
interest  his  readers,  to  inflame  their  imagination  and  excite 
their  wonder.  There  are  few  historians  who  have  escaped 
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criticism  on  some  or  all  of  these  points.  In  short,  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  self-interest  is  at  least  liable  to  obtrude  itself,  and 
influence  the  statements  of  the  historian  either  in  the  color¬ 
ing  of  the  facts  or  in  their  actual  substance. 

But  Paul’s  writings  are  letters,  not  history,  and  as  such  not 
exposed  to  these  influences  or  open  to  such  criticism.  More¬ 
over,  they  were  intended  for  and  written  directly  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  and  this  is  our  second  point  in  support  of  the  peculiar 
validity  and  force  of  his  testimony.  The  men  or  churches  to 
whom  the  letters  were  written  were  in  a  position  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  character  of  the  writer,  his  ability,  and  the  val¬ 
idity  and  trustworthiness  of  his  statement  of  facts.  They 
can  also  be  reasonably  presumed  to  have  been  more  or  less 
conversant  with  contemporaneous  events,  and  with  the  hap¬ 
penings  and  the  popular  talk  current  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  before  the  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  was  written,  in  which  Paul’s  chief 
testimony  to  the  event  appears,  and  within  this  period  the 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  had  occurred ;  for  the 
crucifixion  occurred  in  a.d.  33,  and  the  letter  was  written  in 
A.D.  59.  Furthermore,  those  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  had  access  at  the  time,  either  by  letter  or  in  person, 
to  the  little  less  than  five  hundred  surviving  eyewitnesses  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  they  wanted  or  needed  confirm¬ 
atory  testimony  to  so  stupendous  and,  to  the  temper  of  the 
popular  mind  at  least,  so  incredible  an  event. 

Again,  the  testimony  of  Paul  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  to  which  special  reference  is  here  made,  occurs  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  this  first  letter  to  the  church  which  he 
had  established  at  Corinth.  This  also  has  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  quality  of  the  testimony ;  for  it  was  no  private 
letter,  but  an  open  letter  to  the  public  congregations,  designed 
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and  requested  to  be  read  to  them  when  they  assembled  to¬ 
gether,  and  Corinth  at  this  time  was  the  Roman  capital  ot 
all  Greece,  a  center  of  commerce  and  art  and  the  busiest  and 
most  populous  city  of  them  all.  It  had  also  charge  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  is  said  to  have  been  always  crowded 
with  strangers.  To  proclaim,  therefore,  this  stupendous 
event  at  the  public  gatherings  of  these  Christian  assemblies 
in  such  a  city  was  a  direct  and  fearless  challenge  to  the  world, 
at  one  of  its  busiest  and  wealthiest,  shrewdest  and  most  cul¬ 
tured  centers  (if  indeed  it  was  not  the  leading  city  in  most 
of  these  respects),  to  dispute  his  testimony. 

Ancient  Corinth  had  been  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  under  their  General  Mummius  in  14G  u.c., 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Ciesar  in  40  b.c.,  and  this  was  the 
Corinth  of  the  apostle's  time.  With  reference  to  this  new 
city,  C.  Merrivale  says :  “  Corinth  rapidly  rose  under  these 
auspices,  became  a  center  of  commerce  and  art,  and  took  the 
lead  of  all  the  cities  of  European  Hellas.  Here  was  estab¬ 
lished  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Government  of  Achaia,  and  its 
population,  though  the  representations  of  it  which  have 
reached  us  are  extravagant,  undoubtedly  exceeded  that  of 
any  of  the  rival  cities  of  Greece.” 

Lest  a  false  impression  might  be  formed  here  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  from  the  above  quotation,  to  the  effect  that  the 
population  of  Corinth  at  this  time  was  largely  or  chiefly  Ro¬ 
man,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  in  the  original  civic  structure 
of  the  restored  city,  only,  was  this  true,  for  it  soon  attracted 
to  itself  Greeks  from  all  over  the  land,  was  thoroughly  Hel- 
lenized,  and  became  a  Greek  city  —  one  of  the  free  cities  of 
Greece ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  cities  which  were  proclaimed 
free  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  whose  government  was 
autonomous,  or  uncontrolled  by  the  Roman  governors  of  the 
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province.  But,  what  is  more  important  in  this  discussion, 
there  was  a  large  Jewish  element  in  the  population  of  Cor¬ 
inth.  Mommsen,  speaking  of  the  importance  and  the  status 
of  the  Jewish  element  of  the  population  at  the  founding  and 
development  of  the  newer  cities  of  Greece  in  Asia  Minor,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  they,  the  Jews,  enjoyed  special  privileges ;  that 
they  were  organized  into  separate  independent  bodies ;  that 
they  were  governed  by  laws  and  customs  of  their  own ;  that 
among  all  the  elements  of  population  in  these  cities,  the  Jews,, 
alone,  were  allowed  to  form,  so  to  speak,  a  community  within 
a  community,  and  while  the  other  burgesses  were  ruled  by 
the  burgess  body,  the  Jews,  up  to  a  certain  degree,  governed 
themselves.  He  also  says :  “  Beyond  doubt  there  were  inde¬ 
pendently  organized  bodies  of  Jews  in  all  the  new  Hellenic 
foundations  and  withal  in  numerous  old  Hellenic  toums,  even 
in  Hellas  proper,  e.g.  in  Corinth"  (my  italics).  And,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  resident  Jews  in  Corinth,  there  were  also  the 
large  number  of  trafficking  Jews  who  were  constantly  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  city. 

Now,  here  was  this  large  Jewish  population,  most  of  them 
no  doubt  hostile  to  this  new  religion,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  must  have  had  knowledge  either  personally  or  by 
hearsay  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  of  its  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  only  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  brief  years 
had  elapsed  since  it  took  place  in  the  sacred  city,  and  it  was 
no  obscure  and  unimportant  event  in  the  city  at  the  time,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe,  as  will  be  shown  later  on. 

Yet  here  in  this  city  of  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  this  popu¬ 
lation,  and  under  such  circumstances,  Paul  testified  in  this 
fifteenth  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  that 
he  personally  saw  Jesus  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead ; 
that  he  had  also  been  seen  by  Peter,  —  Peter,  who  was  not 
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only  a  colaborer  with  Him  in  the  gospel  ministry,  but  with 
whom  he  had  spent  fifteen  days  in  the  closest  intimacy  at 
Peter’s  own  house  in  Jerusalem  on  one  occasion,  and  with 
whom,  fourteen  years  afterward,  he  had  sat  in  council  in  the 
same  city,  when  James  the  Lord’s  brother  ”  presided  over 
the  same. 

To  have  ventured  to  make  or  to  publish  such  a  statement 
in  a  center  so  intelligent  and  wide-awake,  and,  so  far  as  the 
Jews  there  were  concerned,  so  hostile  to  the  new  faith,  and 
in  the  face  of  such  facilities  and  opportunities  for  proving 
and  exposing  its  falsity,  if  it  were  not  a  fact,  was  to  have  in¬ 
vited  prompt  defeat,  and,  when  we  consider  the  indisputable 
mental  acumen,  as  well  as  the  fine  moral  fiber,  and  the  integ¬ 
rity  that  characterized  the  great  apostle,  which  have  not  to 
be  accepted  upon  the  mere  statement  of  some  historian,  but 
are  quite  apparent  in  his  own  writings,  it  is  obvious  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  profound  conviction  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection, 
and  its  transcendent  importance,  could  have  prompted  him 
to  declare  it  not  only  in  this  letter,  but  in  multiplied  places  in 
all  his  writings,  —  a  conviction,  too,  which  did  not  rest  alone 
on  his  own  individual  consciousness,  but  upon  the  testimony 
of  Peter  and  others  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  associa¬ 
tion,  some  of  whom  were  eyewitnesses  to  the  fact.  Did 
not  this  same  apostle  some  years  before  he  dictated  this  let¬ 
ter  suffer  stoning  in  the  streets  of  Iconium,  when  he  was 
dragged,  unconscious,  out  of  the  city?  Did  he  not  suffer 
scourging  on  several  occasions,  and  imprisonment,  and  finally 
execution  under  the  axe  for  this  conviction ;  and,  if  it  were 
not  based  on  a  fact,  how  can  one  reasonably  account  for  such 
conduct  in  such  a  man?  He  was  no  fool,  as  his  own  writings, 
his  career,  and  his  achievements  amply  testify. 

Those  whose  skepticism  concerning  the  so-called  super- 
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natural  in  the  universe,  and  whose  lack  of  so  essential  an 
element  as  faith  in  the  psychological  constitution  of  man, 
impel  them  to  reject  this  testimony,  evince  a  state  of  mind 
utterly  inaccessible  to  evidence.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to 
adopt,  maintain,  and  cultivate  a  spirit  of  unbelief,  and  an  at¬ 
titude  of  hostile  resistance  to  certain  forms  of  truth,  so  as 
to  make  conviction  and  conversion  to  these  truths  hopeless 
and  impossible.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  liable  to  this  infir¬ 
mity.  But  it  is  not  especially  “  modern,”  however  disposed  it 
may  be  to  label  itself  the  “  modern  mind.”  Every  century 
has  contributed  its  share,  except  perhaps  during  the  mental 
eclipse  of  the  dark  ages,  when  men  were  not  allowed  to  think. 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian  called  ”  the  apostate,”  are  con¬ 
spicuous  examples  of  it  in  the  earlier  centuries,  and,  even  in 
apostolic  times,  when  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian 
church  were  being  laid,  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
whose  testimony  has  been  here  discussed,  frequently  encount¬ 
ered  them,  and  had  to  combat  their  pretentious,  aggressive, 
and  noisy  criticisms,  and  refers  to  them  in  his  letters  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  language  not  very  complimentary  to  them,  but 
which  nevertheless  shows  his  marvelous  insight  into  their 
characters,  and  of  whose  psychological  constitution  he  some¬ 
times  gives  us  an  exceedingly  illuminating  analysis,  as  does 
also  Peter. 

We  have  just  intimated  that  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  has 
a  place  in  this  discussion,  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  publicity,  or  the  extent  to  which  these  events,  the 
crucifixion  and  the  resurrection,  were  matters  of  common 
knowledge  and  report  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  vicinity, 
at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  To  get  to  the  facts  regard¬ 
ing  this  question  the  only  source  of  information  is  furnished 
by  the  Gospels.  Profane  history  is  silent  about  the  career  of 
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Jesus.  The  public  career  of  Jesus  did  not  extend  beyond 
three  years.  It  was  neither  political  nor  military.  It  was 
not  associated  with  the  ruling  hierarchy,  nor  in  sympathy 
with  that  body.  It  was  entirely  outside  the  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  economical  interests  of  the  country  where  it  was 
passed.  It  had  not  in  it,  therefore,  any  of  the  material  which 
interests  the  general  historian  or  which  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  the  matter  of  which  history  is  made.  His  followers  at  the 
time  of  his  crucifixion  were  not  even  organized  into  a  relig¬ 
ious  sect.  What,  indeed,  was  there  in  the  career  of  this  man 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  profane  historian  or  annalist  of 
the  time?  What  if  Jesus  did  perform  miracles?  There  was 
nothing  in  this  of  itself  to  excite  their  wonder.  Oracular 
messages,  prodigies  of  all  kinds,  signs  and  wonders,  were 
always  in  the  mind,  at  least,  of  all  the  people  from  the  peas¬ 
ant  up  through  every  stratum  of  society  to  the  kings  on  the 
throne.  There  was  nothing  in  the  miracle-working  of  Jesus 
to  excite  more  than  a  temporary  curiosity  upon  the  average 
person,  and  certainly  none  to  engage  the  serious  attention  of, 
or  to  become  a  subject  of  record  for,  the  secular  historian. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  discover  the  logic  of  discredit¬ 
ing  the  gospel  historian,  because  of  the  indifference  or  silence 
of  the  profane  historian  with  reference  to  the  career  of  Jesus. 
To  him  His  person  and  career  were  quite  negligible  facts. 
The  position  and  attitude  of  the  gospel  historian  was  entirely 
different.  It  was  one  of  interest  in,  and  of  sympathy  with, 
Jesus  and  his  career.  Matthew  and  John,  at  least,  were  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  They  were  his  followers  and  constant 
friends  during  his  ministry.  They  saw  him  at  close  range, 
and  were  eyewitnesses  of  what  he  did.  They  knew  him  — 
his  spirit  and  his  life  —  and  they  loved  him.  Who  of  the 
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two  classes  of  historians  might  be  best  expected  to  know  the 
facts,  the  exact  facts,  and  all  of  the  facts  concerning  him? 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  inclination  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
examination  of  the  gospel  story  for  testimony  upon  these 
matters,  it  may  be  expedient  at  this  point  to  say  a  few  words 
in  defense  of  the  validity  of  gospel  history,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  whose  minds  may  have  been  disturbed  by  modern  Bib¬ 
lical  criticism,  and  a  certain  very  pretentious  and  arrogant 
scholarship  in  these  times.  For,  if  the  Gospels  are  to  be  the 
sources  of  evidence,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  useless,  and 
we  have  no  argument,  if  they  are  false  and  untrustworthy; 
and  it  may  be  said  parenthetically  that  it  is  this  obvious  fact 
that  makes  the  radical  critic  so  insistent  and  so  consistent  in 
denying  the  authenticity  and  historicity  of  writings  which 
contravene  his  theories.  Only  a  word  or  two,  however,  will 
be  said  here  on  this  point,  to  reassure  the  mind  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  or  misled  reader,  leaving  the  subject  for  ampler  dis¬ 
cussion  in  other  connections. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  number  of  men  of  the 
highest  scholarship  in  the  world,  and  of  profound  scientific 
knowledge,  distinguished  men,  are  utterly  demolishing  the 
positions  taken  and  the  theories  promulgated  by  the  critics. 

The  writings  of  Luke  (his  Gospel  and  his  Acts  of  the 
Apostles)  have  received  the  brunt  of  the  assault  made  upon 
the  New  Testament  by  the  critics,  and  have  come  in  for  the 
largest  share  of  doubt  and  distrust,  and  it  seems  almost  like  a 
sort  of  divine  irony  in  the  administration  of  Providence  that 
the  researches  and  revelations  recently  made  in  the  field  of 
history  and  archaeology,  as  related  to  apostolic  times,  have 
especially  focused  their  testimony  in  vindication  of  the  re¬ 
markable  accuracy  and  exactness  of  the  statements  of  this 
writer  Luke,  wherever  these  statements  are  susceptible  of 
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verification  by  such  testimony.  Of  the  many  passages  in 
Luke’s  Gospel  heretofore  relied  upon  by  the  critics  as  prov¬ 
ing  his  unreliability  when  put  to  the  test  of  comparison  with 
contemporary  history,  there  remains  but  one  not  yet  fully 
verified.  In  due  time  this  passage  will  also  be  cleared  up. 
Professor  Harnack,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  competent 
authority  in  the  world  to-day,  gives  Luke  the  highest  stand¬ 
ing  for  exactness  and  accuracy  of  detail  in  his  writings.  A 
recent  writer,  speaking  of  Professor  Harnack,  says  that  he 
“  has  ransacked  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  whole  world, 
and  gathered  up  every  scrap  of  information  that  could  be 
found  ”  on  the  subject  of  early  church  history,  and  of  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  producing  a  work  on  the  subject  which  will  take 
twenty  years  to  complete,  and  which  will  fill  eighty  volumes. 
And  Harnack  began  his  career  as  a  higher  critic,  and  is  no 
Christian  apologist.  The  opinion  of  such  a  man  is  entitled 
to  profound  respect.  The  temptation  is  strong  at  this  point 
to  give  some  illustrations  of  the  singular  accuracy  of  Luke, 
and  of  the  defeat  of  his  critics,  but  this  would  carry  us  too 
far  afield,  so  we  must  return  to  our  theme. 

Let  us  examine,  therefore,  somewhat  into  the  facts  and 
circumstances  attending  the  career  of  Jesus  which  throw 
light  upon  the  question  as  to  his  popularity,  and  the  extent 
to  which  his  life  and  character  gripped  the  popular  mind,  so 
as  to  determine  the  further  question  as  to  how  far  his  arrest, 
his  arraignment  before  Caiaphas,  and  then  Herod,  and  then 
Pilate,  and  his  final  execution,  including  his  resurrection, 
which  followed  in  less  than  thirty-seven  hours  thereafter,  and 
not  three  days  as  we  reckon  time,  were  matters  of  common 
knowledge  and  interest  among  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  and 
even  beyond  the  city;  the  intention  being  to  show  that  every- 
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body,  generally  speaking,  in  the  city,  knew  these  things,  and 
that  they  awakened  general  attention. 

If  this  can  be  made  clear,  it  will  support  the  further  ar¬ 
gument  that  at  the  time  Paul  proclaimed  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  living  in  Jerusalem  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact 
of  popular  current  rumor  of  the  event  at  the  time  of  its  oc¬ 
currence,  and  possibly  many  who  had  been  eyewitnesses  of 
the  fact  itself,  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  of  the  “  over  five 
hundred  ”  eyewitnesses  to  whom  Paul  refers  in  this  letter 
as  still  living  when  he  wrote,  many  of  them  were  in  the  sa¬ 
cred  city. 

Before  examining  into  the  career  of  Jesus  with  this  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  however,  the  writer  wishes  to  remark  that  he  is 
very  well  aware  that  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  his  res¬ 
urrection,  are  two  very  different  things,  and  two  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  questions,  and  that  the  proof  of  the  former  would  not 
constitute  or  carry  with  it  a  proof  of  the  latter,  nor  compel 
acceptance  of  it.  He  is  also  aware  that  the  eyewitnesses  to 
the  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  in  the  flesh,  were  few  in 
number  and  select,  and  were  chosen  by  himself  as  witnesses 
thereto ;  that  those  who  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  were  few  compared  with  those  who  had  knowledge 
of  the  crucifixion.  He  is  not  here  attempting  to  prove  the 
resurrection  by  the  crucifixion,  but  he  is  attempting  to  show 
that  the  crucifixion  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  includ¬ 
ing  the  resurrection,  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth,  was  no 
obscure  and  insignificant  event  to  the  Jewish  population  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  but  was  widely 
known  and  of  striking  and  memorable  interest  to  the  whole 
people.  And  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  gospel  narra¬ 
tives  record  both  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  without 
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a  break  in  the  story,  and  that  the  intimacy  of  the  two  facts  is 
such  that  whatever  evidence  may  be  claimed  from  the  Gos¬ 
pels  with  respect  to  the  general  publicity  of  the  former  fact, 
may  also  be  claimed  for  the  publicity  of  the  reports,  at  least, 
of  the  latter,  which  promptly  followed  the  crucifixion. 

The  fact  that  a  man  who  was  publicly  executed,  thrust 
through  with  a  soldier’s  spear,  dead  without  question,  and 
entombed,  should  break  from  the  tomb,  reappear  in  the  flesh, 
and  converse  with  his  disciples  repeatedly  during  a  period  of 
over  a  month,  not  to  one  person  only,  but  to  several  in  suc¬ 
cession,  then  to  groups  of  persons,  and  at  last  to  over  five 
hundred  at  once,  was  a  phenomenon  too  rare,  even  in  a  day 
of  frequent  prodigies  and  supernatural  manifestations,  not 
to  set  in  motion  startling  and  interesting  rumors  that  would 
travel  far  and  wide  among  the  population  of  the  city  and 
produce  a  very  memorable  impression.  Dead  men  do  not 
come  to  life  every  day,  and  when  one  who  for  between  two 
and  three  years  was  so  much  in  the  public  eye,  and  had  been 
publicly  executed  with  so  much  clamor  and  excitement,  was 
reported  to  be  risen  from  the  tomb,  and  to  be  alive  in  the 
flesh,  —  this,  certainly,  would  be  the  result. 

When,  therefore,  Paul  in  his  Corinthian  letter  reiterated 
his  proclamation  of  the  event,  not  yet  twenty-four  years  in 
the  past,  there  were  without  doubt  thousands  of  people  still 
living  in  Jerusalem  to  whom  these  hostile  and  astute  Jews  of 
Corinth  might  have  appealed  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
such  rumors  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  or  any  knowledge 
of  them  among  the  people  at  the  time  of  this  letter,  and  thus 
silence  his  testimony;  so  that  he  was  taking  great  chances  of 
being  exposed  and  discredited,  if  he  was  not  telling  the  truth, 
and  bearing  witness  to  a  stupendous  and  well-attested  fact. 

For,  Christ  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  was  no  obscure 
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and  unimportant  person  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  He  had 
just  concluded  a  ministry  extending  from  two  to  three  years, 
conducted  in  the  streets  and  highways,  the  courts  of  the 
temple,  and  other  public  places  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
plains  and  hillsides  of  Galilee,  and  the  towns  and  shores  of 
the  Galilean  sea.  The  crowds  who  listened  to  his  discourses 
and  teaching  were  frequently  numbered  by  the  thousands ; 
one  instance  being  recorded  of  over  five  thousand  adults,  and 
another  of  four  thousand  besides  women  and  children,  and 
another  where  the  crowd  was  so  dense  and  eager  that  the 
people  are  said  to  have  “  trod  one  upon  another.”  Matthew 
(chap.  iv.  24,  25)  tells  us  that  “  his  fame  went  throughout 
all  Syria  ” ;  that  “  there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of 
people,  from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  and  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  from  Judiea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan.”  He  had 
been  tracked  by  Pharisees,  scribes,  and  lawyers,  and  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  great  Sanhedrin,  who  laid  traps  for  him,  and 
sought  “  to  entangle  him  in  his  speech,”  and  betray  him  into 
some  treasonable  utterance,  or  some  utterance  that  might 
have  been  given  a  treasonable  construction,  that  by  this 
means  they  might  compass  his  destruction,  so  greatly  did 
they  fear  his  increasing  popularity,  —  a  popularity  sometimes 
so  vehement  and  demonstrative  that  he  was  forced  to  with¬ 
draw  himself  hastily  lest  “  they  should  take  him  by  force  and 
make  him  a  king,”  —  a  popularity  that  just  five  days  before 
his  crucifixion  provoked  that  extraordinary  demonstration 
known  as  his  “  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,”  where  palm 
branches,  and  the  outer  garments  of  the  multitude,  were 
strewn  before  his  path,  and  the  “  hosannas  of  those  that  went 
before  him,  and  of  those  which  followed,”  echoed  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Kedron  and  Hinnom,  and  over  the  brows  of 
Olivet  and  the  temple-crowned  heights  of  Moriah,  —  a  dem- 
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onstration  of  popularity  so  great  that  it  provoked  from  the 
alarmed  Pharisees  the  cry  of  dismay,  “  Behold  how  ye  pre¬ 
vail  nothing:  lo,  the  world  has  gone  after  him.” 

No  doubt  executions  under  the  Roman  tribunals  were  very 
frequent  and  common,  for  Rome  was  very  jealous  and  watch¬ 
ful  of  her  power  in  all  her  provinces,  and  human  life  was 
cheap  in  those  days ;  an  ordinary  execution  attracted  no  pub¬ 
lic  attention,  and  made  no  impression  upon  the  community, 
but  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  did  not  belong  to  this  class.  It 
was  of  tremendous  interest  to  all  classes  in  Jerusalem,  from 
the  great  hierarchic  establishment  of  the  Jews,  and  the  office 
and  government  of  the  Roman  procurator,  to  the  humblest 
citizen.  The  significant  words  addressed  to  Jesus  by  Cleopas 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  after  the  resurrection,  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  two  disciples  as  they  journeyed,  and  joined 
company  with  them,  suggests  the  widespread  knowledge  of, 
and  interest  in,  the  event  on  the  part  of  nearly  every  one  in 
Jerusalem,  “Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast 
not  known  the  things  which  are  come  to  i)ass  there  in  those 
days?”  The  words,  also,  of  Paul  in  his  memorable  s])eech 
before  Herod  Agrip])a  II.  in  the  judgment  hall  of  the  Roman 
procurator  at  Oesarea  are  suggestive  of  the  same  thing,  “  For 
the  king  knoweth  of  these  things,  before  whom  I  speak  freely: 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  are  hidden  from 
him,  for  this  thing  icas  not  done  in  a  corner”  (my  italics), 
a  suggestive  form  of  expression  tantamount  to  a  strong  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  wide  publicity,  and  'knowledge  of  the  event 
among  the  people. 

Now  let  us  take  a  brief  and  rapid  survey  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  crucifixion.  It  had  taken  place  on  Fri¬ 
day  of  Passover  week.  From  noon  until  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  there  had  been  darkness  over  the  land.  About  the 
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latter  hour  Jesus,  hanging  on  the  cross,  uttered  a  loud  cry 
and  expired.  Simultaneously  with  this  cry  a  violent  tremor 
of  the  earth  occurred  which  rent  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  heavy  veil  of  gold  and  purple  which  hung  before  the  in¬ 
ner  sanctuary  of  the  temple  was  “  rent  in  twain  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.”  The  centurion  in  charge  of  the  quaternion 
guard  of  Roman  soldiers  which  had  been  detailed  for  duty 
on  this  occasion,  impressed  by  this  loud  cry,  so  unexpected  and 
incomprehensible  in  an  exhausted  and  dying  man,  and  with 
the  terrestrial  disturbance  and  other  phenomena  accompany¬ 
ing  the  execution,  as  well  as  and  perhaps  chiefly  by  the  dig¬ 
nified,  and  at  the  same  time  meek  and  patient,  spirit  of  the 
tortured  victim,  exclaimed,  ‘  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous 
man,  this  was  a  son  of  God.’ 

Less  than  three  hours,  possibly  only  two,  remained  to 
close  the  day  and  usher  in  the  Sabbath,  which  began  at  six 
o’clock  the  same  evening.  The  bodies  of  the  three  victims 
must,  according  to  Jewish  law  and  custom,  be  removed  to 
prevent  ceremonial  defilement  of  the  Sabbath,  especially  this 
Sabbath,  “  for  it  was  a  high  day,”  —  the  great  Passover 
Sabbath. 

The  Jews,  therefore,  punctilious  in  their  deference  to  the 
ceremonials  of  their  religion,  sent  and  made  an  appeal  to 
Pilate  that  the  soldiers  might  be  ordered  to  break  the  legs 
of  the  victims,  so  as  to  hasten  their  death  and  removal.  The 
order  was  accordingly  given  and  carried  out,  except  in  the 
case  of  Jesus,  whom  the  soldiers  found  to  be  already  dead. 
This  brutality,  for  which  a  heavy  club  was  used,  with  its 
violent  shock  to  the  nerves,  and  resulting  agony,  supplement¬ 
ing  as  it  did  the  torture  and  exhaustion  of  suspension  on  the 
cross,  usually  accomplished  its  purpose,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  victims,  if  not  left,  as  they  often  were,  to  the  desiccating 
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action  of  the  dry  atmosphere  and  scorching  heat  of  a  Syrian 
sun,  and  to  the  carnivorous  birds  of  prey,  and  the  prowling 
jackals  of  the  night,  were  hurried  off,  as  they  would  likely 
have  been  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  that  runs  around  the  southern  slope  of  Moriah,  and 
ignominiously  buried  beneath  the  dust  and  ash  heaps  of  that 
dismal  place,  where  usually  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  cast. 
This  was  what  the  Jews  expected. 

In  the  meantime  Joseph  of  the  Jewish  city  of  Arimathjea, 
“  a  rich  man,”  and  an  “  honorable  counsellor,”  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  council  at  which  Jesus  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  the  chief  priests  and  rulers,  but  who  had  refused 
his  vote  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  infamous  murder, 
anticipating  this,  hastily  secured  an  audience  with  Pilate,  and 
his  permission  to  take  the  body  of  Jesus  and  give  it  burial. 

This  done  he  returned  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  met 
Nicodemus,  who  was  there  quite  likely  by  appointment,  and 
accompanied  no  doubt  with  some  of  his  servants,  or  some 
hired  helpers,  for  he  had  brought  with  him  “  an  hundred 
pounds  weight  ”  of  spices  to  embalm  the  body  of  Jesus,  and 
was  a  rich  man  also,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and,  secretly  at  first 
but  now  openly,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  as  was  also  Joseph. 

Many  also  of  the  loving  and  brave  women  disciples  were 
there.  They  had  witnessed  the  crucifixion  from  a  distance, 
and,  when  it  was  over,  drew  near  to  the  cross  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  of  love,  and  to  render  such  help  as  might  be  required 
of  them.  Blessed  women ;  some  of  their  names  have  come 
down  to  us  on  the  sacred  record.  We  could  wish  that  we 
had  been  made  familiar  with  the  names  of  them  all,  but 
we  have  at  least  the  names  of  Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  the  Younger  and  Joses,  Salome  the  wife 
of  Zebedee,  and  Johanna  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod’s  steward. 
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Neither  the  scoffs  nor  insults  of  the  murderous  crowd  nor 
the  danger  of  personal  injury  could  deter  them  from  express¬ 
ing  their  sorrow  and  sympathy.  But  the  men, —  where  were 
they?  Apart  from  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  the  record  men¬ 
tions  none  of  them  but  John.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  an 
ardent  love  was  the  only  antidote  for  cowardice,  and  in  this 
the  women  excel.  The  body  was  taken  down,  and  probably 
at  once  removed  from  the  public  highway  to  the  “  near-by 
garden”  where  was  Joseph’s  tomb,  —  a  tomb  excavated  in 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and  designed  for  himself.  There,  aided 
probably  by  some  of  the  women,  it  was  tenderly  washed 
from  the  blood  and  sweat,  and  the  grime  of  the  dusty  high¬ 
way.  Then  it  was  embalmed,  after  the  crude  manner  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Jews,  —  enwrapped  around  and  around  with 
wide  bands  of  white  linen  brought  for  the  purpose,  while  the 
spices,  the  myrrh  and  the  aloes,  were  bountifully  scattered 
over  the  body  and  between  the  bands  of  linen.  This  done  it 
was  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  the  stone  prepared  for  it  was  rolled 
over  the  opening. 

This  circumstance  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Priests 
and  Pharisees.  A  hasty  consultation  was  held  together,  at 
which  it  was  recalled  that  Jesus  —  this  enemy  of  their  hypo¬ 
critical  pretension  and  power  —  had  vaguely  hinted  that  if 
his  body  should  be  destroyed  by  them  he  would  raise  it  up 
again  from  the  dead  the  third  day  thereafter.  Alarmed, 
therefore,  not  at  the  possibility  of  his  resurrection,  in  which 
they  did  not  believe,  but  that  his  disciples  might  come  under 
cover  of  night,  take  the  body  from  the  tomb,  and,  concealing 
it  somewhere,  report  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
thus  involve  them  in  further  and  more  serious  trouble  with 
the  people,  whose  sympathy  with  Jesus  they  feared,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  send  a  deputation  to  Pilate  setting  forth  their  fears. 
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and  make  an  appeal  to  him  for  the  assistance  of  some  soldiery 
to  prevent  it. 

On  the  Sabbath  morning  the  deputation  was  sent,  and 
made  its  complaint  and  appeal  to  Pilate,  who  disdainfully  dis¬ 
missed  it  with  scarce  a  hearing  in  these  curt  words,  “  Ye 
have  a  guard:  go  your  way,  make  it  [the  tomb]  as  sure  as 
ye  can.”  Possibly  the  guard  referred  to  was  the  same  which, 
the  day  before,  was  doing  duty  at  the  place  of  execution,  and 
which  he  placed  at  their  disposal,  or  to  the  guard  which 
habitually  did  duty  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  to  keep 
order,  and  especially  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jewish  feasts. 

The  guard  at  any  rate  was  secured,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  tomb,  the  stone  against  which  was  sealed  to  secure  its 
inviolability,  in  the  usual  way ;  that  is  to  say,  a  strong  cord 
was  stretched  across  the  stone  from  one  side  to  the  other 
and  sealed  to  the  adjacent  rock.  Everything  was  then  quiet 
and  peaceful,  after  the  manner  of  burial  places,  all  through 
the  night  and  the  next  day  —  the  Passover  Sabbath  day  — 
but,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  following  day,  something 
startling  happened.  First,  an  earthquake.  This  was  the  be¬ 
fitting  announcement  of  the  resurrection  hour.  On  the  pre¬ 
vious  Friday  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  moment 
when  Jesus  expired,  there  was  an  earthquake.  Now  at  the 
dawn  of  Sunday,  the  third  day,  the  moment  of  his  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  dead,  another  earthquake.  Then,  a  great  angel 
flashing  with  celestial  splendor  alighted  before  the  tomb.  In 
an  instant  the  great  stone  which  closed  its  mouth  was  thrown 
back,  to  expose  its  emptiness  in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  his 
own  words,  and  of  ancient  prophecy,  that  the  third  day  he 
should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  thus  demonstrate  his  power 
over  death  and  the  grave. 

A  few  feet  away,  appalled  with  fright,  indeed  rendered 
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unconscious  by  the  vision  and  power  of  the  angel,  lay  the 
prostrate  Roman  guard ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  other 
meaning  out  of  the  words  of  Matthew,  “  They  trembled  and 
became  as  dead  men.”  How  long  they  remained  unconscious 
will  never  be  known,  but  when  consciousness  returned  they 
observed  that  the  tomb  was  open,  and  the  body  no  longer 
there.  Their  job  was  over,  and  their  lives  in  peril,  so  they 
fled  from  the  spot  into  the  city,  and  some  of  them  ”  told  the 
high  priests  all  the  things  which  had  happened.”  A  council 
of  the  priests  and  elders  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
bribe  the  soldiers  who  composed  the  guard.  This  was  done, 
“  and  they  gave  the  soldiers  arguria  ikana,”  —  a  satisfactory 
number  of  shekels  to  say  that  “  the  disciples  came  by  night 
and  stole  the  body  away.”  This  they  could  be  easily  per¬ 
suaded  to  do  not  only  on  account  of  the  “  valuable  considera¬ 
tion,”  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  being  unconscious  at 
the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the  body,  they  really  knew 
not  what  happened  to  it,  and  of  the  further  fact  that,  by  do¬ 
ing  so,  they  were  promised  by  the  priests  protection  from  the 
penalty  of  what  would  appear  to  the  governor  a  flagrant 
breach  of  military  duty.  Indeed,  there  was  probably  no 
doubt  in  their  minds  that  the  “  persuasion  ”  of  the  governor 
could  as  easily  and  certainly  be  effected  by  a  correspondingly 
“  satisfactory  number  of  shekels.” 

Immediately  after  the  angelic  visit,  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  approached  the  tomb, 
bringing  with  them  prepared  aromatics  which  they  intended 
to  lavish  upon  the  body  of  their  beloved  Lord,  and  were  say¬ 
ing  to  each  other,  ‘‘  Who  will  roll  us  away  the  stone  ?  ”  when 
they  observed  that  the  tomb  was  already  open.  Stooping 
down  they  saw  a  youth  sitting  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in 
a  white  robe,  and  they  were  struck  with  awe.  Addressing 
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them,  the  angel  said,  “  Be  not  amazed :  ye  seek  Jesus,  the 
Nazarene  which  hath  been  crucified :  he  is  risen ;  he  is  not 
here:  behold  the  place  where  they  laid  him.”  They  were 
then  charged  by  the  angel  with  a  message  to  the  disciples, 
including  Peter,  to  meet  him  in  Galilee,  and  then,  trembling 
and  amazed,  they  left,  to  deliver  the  message,  but  Jesus  met 
them  on  the  way ;  addressed  to  them  a  few  words  intended 
to  allay  their  fears,  and  repeated  to  them  the  angel’s  message. 

After  hastily  announcing  to  the  disciples  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  and  delivering  to  them  the  message,  Mary  of 
Magdala  must  have  immediately  retraced  her  steps  to  the 
tomb,  either  accompanied  or  closely  followed  by  Peter  and 
John.  She  was  evidently  still  anxious,  not  fully  persuaded,  and 
still  clinging  apparently  to  the  conception  that  the  body,  at 
least,  of  the  Lord  should  still  occupy  the  tomb.  She  saw  it 
was  not  there,  and  turned  back  to  say  to  Peter  and  John,  who 
had  now  reached  the  spot,  ”  They  have  taken  the  Lord  out 
of  the  sepulcher,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.” 
Approaching  the  tomb,  Peter  and  John  assured  themselves 
by  personal  observation  that  the  body  was  not  there,  and, 
thus  confirmed,  they  believed  Mary’s  statement  and  returned 
by  themselves,  leaving  Mary,  who  still  lingered  by  the  tomb 
in  tears.  Then  occurred  that  touching  incident  recorded  in 
the  Gospel  of  John  alone.  Two  angels  from  the  tomb  ad¬ 
dressed  her,  “Woman,  why  weepest  thou?”  She  replied, 
“  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him.”  Then,  turning  back  instinct¬ 
ively,  she  beholds  Jesus ;  but,  either  because  of  her  tears  or 
because  “  her  eyes  were  holden,”  she  did  not  recognize  him. 
Jesus  says  to  her,  “Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  whom  seek- 
cst  thou?”  Supposing  him  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  garden, 
she  replies,  “  Sir,  if  thou  hast  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where 
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thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  away.”  To  this  sim¬ 
ple  and  pathetic  inquiry  Jesus’  only  reply  was  to  speak  her 
name  with  tenderness,  and  in  a  tone  so  familiar,  “  Mary,’’ 
that  her  recognition  of  him  was  complete.  All  she  could  say 
was,  ‘‘  Rabboni,”  and  started  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  and  possibly  within  a  few 
moments  after  this  interview  with  Mary,  He  must  have 
appeared  to  Peter.  No  specific  account  is  given  of  this 
meeting  between  Jesus  and  Peter  by  any  of  the  gospel  his¬ 
torians,  but  it  is  so  distinctly  and  graphically  intimated  in 
Luke’s  narrative  of  the  Lord’s  manifestation  of  himself  to 
Cleopas  and  his  companion  disciple  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus  that  it  is  effectively 
established.  Cleopas  and  his  companion  had  left  Jerusalem 
that  same  afternoon,  perplexed  and  despondent  under  the 
bewildering  shadows  cast  upon  their  minds  and  spirits  by 
the  events  of  the  preceding  two  days.  Emmaus,  a  village 
between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem,  was,  quite 
likely,  where  these  two  disciples  dwelt.  They  had  been  fol¬ 
lowing  Jesus  in  loving  and  trustful  discipleship  for  some 
time,  but  his  unexpected  and  tragic  death  had  broken  off 
this  fellowship,  and  staggered  their  faith.  At  some  conven¬ 
ient  point  in  the  road  Jesus  met  them,  and,  inquiring  sympa¬ 
thetically  with  regard  to  their  conversation  and  the  cause  of 
their  dejection,  joins  them.  Every  one  familiar  with  the 
Bible  knows  the  interesting  narrative,  and  it  is  needless  to 
repeat  it  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  fact  that  when 
the  Lord  cleared  their  vision  so  that  they  recognized  him, 
and  he  disappeared,  they  were  seized  with  such  joyful  sur¬ 
prise  that,  after  a  few  interesting  comments  upon  their  ex¬ 
periences  with  Jesus  on  the  road,  they  immediately  returned 
to  Jerusalem  to  tell  the  apostles  about  it. 
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Reaching  the  city  at  a  late  hour,  and  finding  the  eleven 
and  some  other  disciples  assembled  together,  they  were  about 
to  narrate  their  experience,  but  before  they  could  utter  a 
word,  some  one  among  the  assembled  disciples  greets  them 
with  the  excited  remark,  “  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and 
hath  appeared  to  Simon  [Peter]  !  ” 

Then  they  began  to  interchange  experiences,  and  while 
they  were  doing  so  Jesus  appeared  in  their  midst  with  the 
greeting,  “  Peace  be  unto  you  ” ;  and  “  they  were  terrified, 
and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit," 
says  Luke,  but  Jesus  gently  remonstrates  with  them  for 
their  needless  fear  and  trouble  of  mind,  and  shows  them  his 
pierced  hands  and  feet  to  attest  his  bodily  presence,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  their  reason  in  these  words,  “  For  a  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have." 

It  is  perhaps  useful  to  say,  in  passing,  that  these  words 
from  the  Saviour’s  own  lips  ought  to,  and  for  those  who  re¬ 
spect  the  veracity  of  Scripture  do,  set  at  rest  forever  the 
question  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  is  or  was 
the  first  fruits  and  earnest  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the 
race  as  clearly  taught  by  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

Now  at  this  point  it  ought  to  be  recalled  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  that  all  these  manifestations  of  the  risen  Christ, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  occurred  on  the  same 
Passover  Sunday,  within  a  space  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
hours,  and  in  less  than  three  days  from  the  moment  when  he 
expired  on  the  cross.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  his  crucifixion 
and  the  rumors  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  were 
closely  connected  in  point  of  time,  and  the  popular  interest 
in  the  latter  could  not  possibly  be  less  than  their  interest  in 
the  former,  so  that  these  rumors  would  travel  far  and  fast 
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through  the  city  now  thronged  with  Jews  from  all  over  the 
land,  and  from  many  parts  of  the  Roman  world. 

Jerusalem  may  have  lacked  a  Morning  Chronicle  or  an 
Evening  News;  but  it  had,  no  doubt,  other  means  more  or 
less  effective  of  circulating  news,  and  especially  sensational 
news  such  as  this  was.  There  was,  at  least,  the  open  market 
place,  the  various  marts  of  trade,  the  outer  courts  of  the 
temple,  the  corners  of  the  street,  and  the  gossips,  if  not  the 
professional  purveyors  of  news  and  the  idlers  of  the  city. 

These  manifestations  of  the  risen  Lord  were  repeated  at 
intervals  during  the  forty  days  preceding  his  ascension ;  for 
example,  at  Jerusalem  eight  days  after  his  resurrection,  when 
he  appeared  to  the  eleven,  including  Thomas ;  then  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberius,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  Peter, 
Thomas,  Nathaniel,  and  James  and  John;  then  either  on  one 
of  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  according  to  appointment,  or  at 
P>ethany  on  the  eastern  decline  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  the 
presence  of  five  hundred  disciples,  whence  he  made  his 
ascension  into  heaven. 

Finally,  just  fifty  days  after  the  resurrection,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Pentecost  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  occurred  the  won¬ 
derful  linguistic  phenomenon  resulting  in  such  a  spirit-filled 
proclamation  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  by  Peter  and  his 
associates,  that  three  thousand  were  converted,  baptized  into 
the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  nascent  Christian  church,  and 
became  at  once  witnesses  to  and  enthusiastic  heralds  of  the 
resurrection  wherever  they  went. 

In  recapitulation  it  is  important  to  notice  the  following 
facts : — 

Paul’s  testimony  is  presented  to  us  not  as  history,  nor 
narrative,  nor  a  record  of  events,  nor  biography,  but  as  a 
letter  written  to  his  contemporaries,  an  open  letter,  intended 
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and  requested  to  be  read  publicly  before  the  Christian  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  church  which  he  had  organized  at  Corinth, 
and  not  open  to  assault  or  any  question  of  its  authenticity, 
nor,  considering  the  obvious  character  and  ability  of  the 
apostle,  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  his  statements ;  that  in  its 
reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  his  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  spoke  of  an  event  not  yet  twenty-five  years  in 
the  past,  at  a  time  when  there  were  thousands  of  persons 
then  living  who  had  knowledge  of  it  through  the  rumors 
which  were  extensively  circulated  at  the  time  of  its  occur¬ 
rence  ;  that  this  testimony  was  given  at  a  time,  too,  when 
there  were  five  hundred  persons,  more  or  less,  still  living  who 
had  been  eyewitnesses  to  the  fact ;  that  Paul  not  only  “  went 
everywhere  preaching  Christ  and  the  resurrection,”  as  stated 
by  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  bore  emphatic  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  this  public  letter  to 
the  church  at  Corinth,  which  was  the  Roman  capital  of 
Greece,  and  the  wealthiest,  busiest,  most  populous,  and  at 
this  time  the  most  cultured  city  of  European  Hellas,  and  thus 
practically  challenged  the  world  at  its  most  intellectual  cen¬ 
ter  to  dispute  his  words ;  that  he  does  not  base  his  testimony 
alone  on  his  own  personal  experience  on  “  the  road  to  Da¬ 
mascus,”  when  he  was  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  the  risen  Lord, 
and  received  his  evangelizing  commission,  lest  any  one  might 
doubt  the  soundness  of  his  mind  or  nerves  on  that  occasion, 
but  upon  the  additional  and  corroborative  testimony  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  apostles  who  had  seen  and  spoken  with  the  risen 
Lord,  and  with  whom  he  was  intimately  associated  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  Roman  world ;  that  he  was  no  neuras¬ 
thenic,  but  a  man  of  sound  nerves,  strong  mentality,  great 
achievement,  and  indomitable  purpose,  noble  and  true  to  the 
highest  degree  in  character;  that  he  gave  the  most  unde- 
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niable  proofs  of  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  his  conviction 
by  the  sufferings  to  which  he  deliberately  exposed  himself, 
and  which  he  repeatedly  endured,  giving  his  life  to  the 
executioner  as  his  final  testimony.  The  influence  of  his  life 
and  writings  upon  the  world  are  second  only  to  the  influence 
of  the  life  and  sayings  of  the  Lord  himself,  and  no  one  may 
doubt  that  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  formulate 
and  systematize  the  faith  of  Christendom. 

This  testimony  of  Paul,  therefore,  to  the  corporeal  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  basic  fact  in  .the  whole 
system  of  Christian  truth,  as  he  has  admirably  argued  in  this 
immortal  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  became  an 
impregnable  fortress  set  for  the  defense  of  the  whole  system 
of  Christian  faith ;  for,  being  the  supreme  miracle  in  the  life 
and  career  of  Jesus,  if  it  defiantly  stands  the  assaults  of  the 
enemies  of  Christian  truth,  so  stands  with  it  any  and  all  the 
miracles  and  supernatural  phenomena  in  His  career  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  and  to  demolish  this  fortress  of  testimony, 
and  silence  its  batteries  will  take  heavier  artillery  than  can 
be  found  in  the  camps  of  modern  Biblical  criticism,  and  more 
powerful  and  effective  ammunition  than  flimsy  critical  the¬ 
ories  clothed  in  academic  and  polished  language  with  a  pyro- 
technical  display  of  scientific  terms.  It  will  also  take  more 
than  bare,  unsupported,  and  reiterated  denial  of  historical 
facts;  more  than  the  persistent  assumption  of  the  unproved 
and  improvable  hypothesis  of  evolution,  and  the  theory  of 
the  constancy,  immutability,  and  infrangibility  of  the  laws  of 
the  physical  universe. 
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ARTICLB  IV. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LEAVEN. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  HOWE  LYBYER,  PH.D., 

URBANA,  ILLINOIS. 

In  the  familiar  parable  of  the  leaven  (Matt.  xiii.  33)  Jesus 
Christ  seems  to  teach  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  v.hole 
world  will  become  in  some  degree  Christian.  The  phrase 
“  kingdom  of  heaven  ”  is  used  by  Him  often  to  denote  His 
own  and  God’s  moral  and  religious  power  in  the  world,  or  to 
include  those  persons,  whether  organized  into  a  church  or 
not,  who  acknowledge  His  supremacy.  For  in  the  “  kingdom 
of  heaven  ”  it  is  He  who  is  to  be  King.  But  not  a  king  of 
the  ordinary  sort  with  crown  and  scepter,  government  and 
army.  “  My  kingdom,”  He  told  Pilate,  “  is  not  of  this 
world.”  Nevertheless,  though  His  kingdom  is  not  “  of  this 
world,”  it  is  in  this  world,  like  the  good  seed  that  is  sown, 
and  grows  up  mixed  with  tares.  Again,  it  begins  as  a  small 
thing,  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  grows  into  a  great  plant. 
And  in  the  parable  of  the  leaven  the  promise  is  indicated,  that 
the  small  amount  of  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom,  though  hid¬ 
den  in  a  large  quantity  of  meal,  will  leaven  it  all. 

Now  this  may  not  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  parable. 
Many  interpretations  have  been  given  to  some  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus.  Do  the  facts  of  Christian  history  and  experience, 
for  nearly  nineteen  centuries,  give  good  evidence  that  the 
Christian  leaven  will  cause  the  wdiole  w'orld  to  rise? 

It  is  rather  the  fashion  now,  even  among  church  people,  to 
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take  the  negative  side  of  this  question.  Many  books  and 
other  writings  of  late  years  have  discussed  defects  in  our 
civilization,  weaknesses  in  the  churches,  and  vices  in  human¬ 
ity,  to  a  previously  unheard-of  extent,  while  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  has  led  to  some  expressions  of  utter  pessimism. 
Many  individuals  have  suffered  disillusionment  in  passing 
from  youth  to  mature  life,  in  regard  to  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  time  and  country.  They  have  perhaps  thought 
at  one  time  that  in  America  political  ideals  and  practice  had 
reached  their  ultimate  perfection,  that  decency,  honesty,  and 
truth  had  forever  driven  away  their  opposites,  that  pure  re¬ 
ligion  and  undefiled  was  the  belief  and  practice  of  all  people 
of  any  worth,  high  or  low ;  and  they  have  perhaps  read  pity¬ 
ingly  of  the  evils  and  injustices  of  days  long  past,  or  lands 
far  away  —  of  Assyrian  cruelty  and  Roman  venality,  of  Chi¬ 
nese  corruption  and  African  lawlessness ;  and  then  perhaps 
they  have  learned  gradually  that  the  supposedly  old  and  far¬ 
away  evils  appear  one  by  one  in  our  own  land,  that  among 
our  hundred  millions  of  people  are  some  who  practice  any 
vice,  some  who  are  capable  of  any  crime,  some  who  shrink 
not  from  inflicting  any  wrong,  that  ever  stained  humanity 
from  the  beginning  of  time:  and  it  may  be  hard  to  say  that 
this  age  and  this  land  are  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
that  in  them  is  working  the  leaven  of  Christ’s  teachings,  and 
that  one  day  they  will  be  all  leavened. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  find  abundant  evidence  of  the 
working  of  the  uplifting  leaven.  Of  course  the  previous  par¬ 
ables  show  that  Christ  did  not  predict  a  time  when  all  should 
be  righteous  upon  this  earth,  and  when  human  society  in  all 
its  aspects  should  be  ideally  perfect.  But  He  does  seem  in 
this  parable  and  elsewhere  to  predict  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  will  ultimately  touch  every  human  being  and  modify 
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for  the  better  every  phase  of  human  activity. »  Let  us  survey 
the  field,  externally  and  internally,  for  general  evidence  that 
this  is  taking  place. 

In  former  times,  when  Christian  scholars  were  fond  of 
looking  for  hidden  allegories,  it  seemed  clear  to  some  that  the 
“  three  measures  of  meal  ”  of  the  parable  were  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  nor  would  such  scholars  feel  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  and  Australia  spoil  the  analogy,  for  were  they  not  peopled 
from  the  three  regions  mentioned?  Certain  it  is  that  from 
early^  times  the  Christian  leaven  began  working  in  each  of 
the  three.  The  leading  Christian  cities  of  the  three  conti¬ 
nents,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  were  early  exalted 
to  the  high  position  of  patriarchates.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  Christian  leaven  had  worked  mightily  in  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  and  had  gone  to  the  Germans  on  the  north,  the  Abys- 
sinians  on  the  south,  and  the  Syrians  scattering  far  to  the 
east  in  Parthia  and  Persia  and  beyond.  The  protection  of  a 
great  government  has  often  helped  much  in  the  spread  of  a 
great  religion,  and  while  Rome  remained  strong,  Christianity 
gained  adherents  with  rapidity.  But  there  was  a  loss  of 
spirituality  which  was  hastened  by  the  barbarian  invasions, 
even  though  most  of  the  invaders  were  also  Christians.  Mo¬ 
hammed  taught  at  Mecca  and  Medina  what  he  thought  to 
be  a  third  stage  in  the  same  religion,  reforming  and  com¬ 
pleting  Judaism  and  Christianity.  In  some  respects  his 
teaching  was  a  Christian  heresy,  but  actually  it  became  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Christian  leaven,  and 
stretched  a  barrier  across  the  entire  north  of  Africa  and  the 
southwest  of  Asia,  which  was  to  stand  with  hardly  a  break 
until  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  But  in  Europe  the 
Christian  leaven  spread  slowly  northward,  conquering  one 
land  after  another,  until  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
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lury  all  were  accounted  Christian.  Before  this  consumma¬ 
tion  the  lands  of  western  Europe  had  sent  in  the  Crusades 
successive  great  armies  to  Palestine,  in  the  effort  to  retake 
the  Holy  Land  and  break  the  Moslem  barrier.  They  failed, 
but  among  the  consequences  of  their  efforts  came  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  pass  around  the  Moslems  to  the  north  or  west  and 
south,  and  destroy  them  from  behind,  and  Christianize  the 
rest  of  the  world.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
effort  to  pass  around  the  Moslems  succeeded.  Less  than 
fifty  years  later  the  Jesuits  began  their  extensive  attempts 
to  convert  the  whole  world  to  Roman  Catholic  Christianity. 
As  long  as  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  played  a  great  part 
in  Asia  and  the  Americas,  the  Jesuits  made  progress.  But 
these  Catholic  nations  were  in  time  humbled  by  the  Protestant 
Dutch  and  English,  while  the  Russian  Greek  orthodox  power 
pushed  across  the  north  of  Asia.  A  little  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  began  the  great  organized  work  of  Protestant 
missions,  which  has  carried  the  Christian  leaven  into  every 
untouched  land,  and  which  is  perhaps  hardly  past  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  successes.  European  powers,  whose  peoples  pro¬ 
fess  the  Christian  religion,  now  control  four  fifths  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  Moslem  political  rule  has  been  reduced  to 
a  small  fraction  of  its  former  area.  All  nations  are  more  or 
less  widely  open  to  Christian  influence.  Truly,  if  we  look 
only  at  geography  and  population,  the  three  measures  of 
meal  would  seem  to  be  already  almost  all  leavened.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  now  accounted  far  in  the  lead  among  the  religions 
of  the  world,  with  about  570  million  adherents,  approxi¬ 
mately  one  third  of  the  total  population.  In  Europe  there 
are  380  million  Christians,  in  North  America  115  million, 
in  South  America  40  million,  in  Asia  30  million,  in  Africa 
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9  million.  The  gain  each  year,  by  natural  growth  and  by 
conversion,  amounts  to  several  millions. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  increase  of  area  and  numbers 
has  led  regularly  to  diminished  intensity  in  the  Christian  in¬ 
fluence.  Let  us  examine  this  question  summarily. 

The  intensity  of  Christian  influence  is  not  easily  measured. 
What  shall  be  our  standard?  If  a  very  high  one  be  chosen, 
the  situation  will  seem  needlessly  discouraging.  Hut  if  we 
look  for  every  result  of  the  Christian  influence,  there  will  be 
much  reason  for  encouragement.  Acceptance  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  belief  in  His  teachings,  and  especially  an  advance 
toward  practice  of  His  summary  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
“  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy 
mind ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  —  such  are  the  simplest 
tests  of  the  Christian  influence. 

Has  there  been  gain  or  loss  in  Christian  religious  life?  No 
doubt  there  have  been  marked  variations  between  periods  of 
deep  religious  experience  and  times  of  reliance  upon  liturgy 
and  formalism,  and  between  emphasis  upon  particularly 
worded  creeds  and  upon  active  benevolence.  The  whole 
church  declined  after  Christianity  became  the  Roman  state 
religion.  The  same  thing  has  been  true  of  extensive  portions 
of  the  Christian  communion,  as  the  entire  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  recent  centuries,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  the  Syrian  Church  after 
the  thirteenth  century.  ’But  the  Greek  Church  when  it  con¬ 
verted  the  Slavs,  the  Roman  Church  in  the  Counter  Refor¬ 
mation  and'  the  nineteenth  century,  and  most  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  their  early  years  and  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  had  periods  of  vigorous  spiritual  energy.  Christianity 
has  thrown  out  peculiar  heresies, —  Arianism  and  Mani- 
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chaiism  in  the  old  time,  Mormonism  and  Christian  Science 
lately.  At  one  time  the  church  has  been  given  to  prayer,  at 
another  to  attending  services,  at  another  to  fasting  and 
flagellation,  again  to  heeding  preachers,  sometimes  to  war 
for  religion,  now  to  charity,  philanthropy,  and  other  organ¬ 
ized  activities.  Always  there  have  been  hypocrites,  always 
time-servers  and  climbers,  and  mercenary  and  cowardly 
priests  and  ministers.  But  always,  and  more  now  than  ever, 
there  have  been  faithful  devout  souls,  humble,  meek,  and 
self-sacrificing  members,  fearless  and  capable  officers  and 
clergymen.  Church  members  are  constantly  as  a  whole  more 
intelligent,  efficient,  and  devoted,  and  ministers  as  a  whole 
more  thorough,  conscientious,  and  humanly  interested  in  their 
people.  The  present  church  is  not  perhaps  enough  given  to 
religious  meditation  and  prayer.  There  is  often  recession  in 
some  regards  at  the  same  time  with  gain  in  other  respects. 
But  in  all  its  branches  Christianity  shows  even  now  great 
strength  and  continuing  life,  whether  it  be  seen  in  the  super¬ 
stitious  devotion  of  the  Russian,  the  martyrdom  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian,  the  faith  that  God  is  with  them  in  battle  of  the 
German,  Frenchman  and  Englishman  alike,  or  the  generous 
giving  of  the  American. 

On  the  political  side,  the  Christian  leaven  has  helped  the 
world,  slowly  it  may  be  but  in  many  profound  ways.  The 
recognition  of  one  God  in  place  of  many  has  been  an  element 
of  unity  and  strength  in  every  Christian  nation,  and  it  works 
steadily  toward  a  union  of  all  humanity,  children  of  the  same 
Father  and  therefore  brothers.  Jesus  taught  love  toward 
enemies  and  non-resistance.  The  combination  of  the  war¬ 
like  Old  Testament  with  the  peaceful  New  Testament  has, 
however,  given  many  conscientious  Christians  justification 
for  fighting.  Christ  seems  to  have  been  distinctly  a  pacifist 
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and  not  in  favor  of  “  preparedness.”  But  Christianity  has 
been  in  practice  one  of  the  warlike  religions,  a  close  second 
to  Mohammedanism  and  Shintoism,  and  far  less  peaceful 
than  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism.  And  most  of 
its  fiercest  wars  have  been,  not  against  the  adherents  of  other 
religions,  but  against  other  Christians.  The  ethics  of  Christ 
provides  a  remedy  for  war,  in  love,  forgiveness,  and  long- 
suffering.  Until  two  years  ago,  great  numbers  of  people  in 
the  civilized  nations  supposed  that  the  last  century  at  least 
had  seen  an  approach  to  the  abolition  of  war.  Now  they  do 
not  feel  the  same  assurance.  But  war  as  never  before  is 
regarded  as  an  unnecessary  evil.  The  facts  are  similar  as 
regards  justice  and  honesty  in  political  life.  Christ’s  ethics 
would  establish  this,  but  many  men  who  are  Christian  In 
most  relationships  fall  far  short  in  their  political  ideals. 
Nevertheless  the  American  conscience  in  political  matters 
has  improved  greatly  of  late.  The  whole  world  over,  gov¬ 
ernmental  theory  and  practice  have  been  moving  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  mildness  of  punishments  and  general  care 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  All  this  is  in  the  Christian 
direction. 

The  utterances  of  Jesus  as  regards  business  life  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  radical :  “  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  “  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee.’’ 
As  for  his  example  :  “  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.”  The  rich  young  ruler  was  bidden :  “  Sell  all  that 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  .  .  .  and  follow  me.”  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  great  numbers  accepted  to  an  extreme  the  point 
of  view  of  Jesus  in  the  parable:  they  gave  away  all.  Hardly 
any  one  does  so  now.  But  the  business  world  has  undergone 
great  changes.  In  Roman  times  the  merchant  was  despised : 
Cicero  said  that  no  good  thing  could  come  out  of  a  shop. 
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Medieval  Christianity  forbade  the  receiving  of  interest  as 
sinful,  and  believed  that  a  “  just  price  ”  should  contain  only 
a  moderate  profit,  and  not  all  the  profit  attainable.  Since 
Adam  Smith  at  least,  the  principle  of  freedom,  with  each 
man’s  right  to  do  the  best  possible  for  himself,  has  been  the 
rule.  This  is  very  different  from  Christ’s  principle  of  loving 
our  neighbor  as  ourself.  Nevertheless,  allowing  for  all  self¬ 
ishness  and  trickery  in  modern  business,  it  is  probable  that 
business  has  never  been  conducted  more  fairly  and  benefi¬ 
cently  than  now.  Good  religious  people  have  in  their  hands 
a  remarkable  share  of  the  world’s  wealth,  and  they  use  vast 
amounts  of  it  for  all  sorts  of  useful  and  benevolent  purposes.  If 
there  be  actually  great  injustice  in  the  ownership  and  inheri¬ 
tance  of  wealth,  this  is  because  of  the  system  of  things  and 
arrangements  made  by  men  in  the  past,  rather  than  from  a 
general  desire  of  living  men  to  be  unjust  to  their  fellows.  At 
least  one  man  of  enormous  wealth  has  come  near  to  giving 
away  all  that  he  has,  —  if  not  to  the  poor,  at  any  rate  to  the 
public.  And  whatever  one  may  think  of  Socialism,  and  how¬ 
ever  some  Socialists  may  decry  religion  or  at  least  the  or¬ 
ganized  Christian  church,  the  whole  vast  socialistic  movement, 
so  strong  in  many  lands,  is  full  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

A  few  words  on  the  vast  subject  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  mankind.  This  has  grown  greatly  through  the  Christian 
centuries.  Philosophy  and  science  have  at  times  tried  to  go 
alone,  disregarding  religion  in  general  or  Christianity  in  par¬ 
ticular.  But  this  has  always  proved  to  be  impossible  for 
long?  Many  a  philosophic  system  has  flourished  and  passed 
away  safely  into  the  history  of  philosophy,  while  Christianity 
lives  on,  undiminished  and  vigorous.  Most  recent  philo¬ 
sophic  schemes  involve  as  essential  elements  the  chief  ideas 
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of  the  Christian  influence  —  the  unity  of  God  and  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  man  —  with  most  elements  of  the  Christian  ethics. 

The  artistic  life  of  mankind  has  been  profoundly  affected 
by  the  Christian  influence.  In  fact  for  over  a  thousand  years 
the  art  of  Christian  lands  was  held  captive  by  the  church. 
The  great  Italian  Renaissance  was  double,  with  a  revival  of 
pagan  subjects  and  ideals,  and  at  the  same  time  an  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  grandest  heights  of  Christian  art.  The  great 
trio,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  all 
used  their  genius  in  the  Christian  service.  Calvinism,  it  is 
true,  reacted  so  strongly  against  the  world  of  sense  and  the 
practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  it  largely  cast  art  away 
for  a  time.  But  it  has  abandoned  such  a  position.  The  truth 
remains  that  art  in  all  its  forms,  expressing  as  it  does  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  the  time,  regularly  reveals 
the  Christian  influence  in  proportion  as  that  influence  is  act¬ 
ive  in  the  world. 

Considering  family  and  social  life,  there  is  sometimes  much 
mourning  over  numerous  divorces  and  over  irregularities  and 
infidelities.  Nevertheless  all  over  this  country  and  in  all 
Christian  lands,  there  is  probably  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  ideal  families,  composed  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  in  their  youth  have  kept  themselves  pure  for  each  other, 
and  who  with  their  children  dwell  in  harmony  and  the  fear 
and  love  of  God.  There  is  also  more  general  social  life  than 
ever,  and  though  much  of  it  is  wasted  over  time-filling 
amusements  that  yield  no  measurable  advantage,  yet  as  a 
whole  it  reflects  the  spirit  of  benevolent  feeling  and  mutu¬ 
ally  helpful  brotherhood.  • 

In  this  rapid  survey  of  the  Christian  influence  upon  many 
sides  of  human  life,  it  is  clear  that  in  that  vast  world-wide 
society  which  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,  the 
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teachings  of  Jesus  have  left  their  imprint  everywhere.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  a  mockery  to  speak  of  European  or  Western 
civilization  as  Christian,  and  yet  the  appellation  is  in  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  true.  And  this  Christian  European  civilization 
is  in  our  days  rapidly  becoming  a  world  civilization,  which 
in  its  turn  seems  destined  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the 
Christian  influence. 

It  would  be  possible  to  discuss  at  length  the  leavening  of 
the  individual  Christian.  Each  child  is  a  new  being,  and  must 
be  Christianized  afresh.  Herein  lies  a  principal  reason  for 
the  slowness  of  Christian  progress.  The  improving  environ¬ 
ment  tends,  however,  to  make  the  task  constantly  easier.  Es¬ 
pecially  does  the  vast  and  developing  scheme  of  education 
introduce  elements  of  the  Christian  influence.  It  is  true  that 
religious  and  ethical  ideas  are  often  given  too  small  a  place, 
a  neglect  which  is  more  serious  since  parents  tend  to  trans¬ 
fer  all  possible  educational  influence  from  the  home  to  the 
schools.  Under  such  conditions  an  increasing  responsibility 
falls  upon  the  church,  to  care  in  Sunday  school,  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  societies,  and  the  regular  church  services  for  the  proper 
religious  and  moral  training  of  children.  This  responsibility 
tends  to  be  more  fully  met.  Outside  the  church,  children 
and  adults  are  increasingly  reached  by  home  missions  and 
other  agencies,  while  in  foreign  lands  the  growing  mission¬ 
ary  work  strives  to  satisfy  an  ever-increasing  interest  in 
Christian  education  and  the  Christian  life. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  strongest  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  progress  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  in  the 
general  Christian  attitude  toward  the  world.  Christians  of 
the  early  church  felt  themselves  to  be  a  few  faithful  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  evil  and  hostile  world.  Even  after  the  Roman 
Empire  had  adopted  Christianity  as  its  state  religion,  truly 
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believing  Christians  were  often  heartsick  over  conditions. 
In  the  confusion  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  fashion  tg 
despise  the  world,  and  long  for  speedy  release,  as  it  was  called, 
so  as  to  enter  upon  the  joys  of  heaven.  But  the  Christian 
of  to-day  can  feel  much  more  confident  of  the  world.  While 
discerning  many  and  vast  evils,  he  can  still  feel  that  it  is 
his  world,  and  on  the  whole  friendly  to  him  as  a  Christian. 
Even  where  it  does  not  practice  Christian  principles,  it  is 
apt  to  look  upon  them  as  superior  to  its  own.  All  the  reac¬ 
tion  involved  in  the  Great  War  does  not  drive  the  world  back 
to  former  conditions,  except  in  a  few  temporary  respects. 

The  Christian  leaven  is  working  powerfully  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  in  all  the  relationships  of 
life,  to  do  his  part  to  further  the  beneficent  action.  If 
in  both  its  aspects  the  great  command  be  heeded :  “  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  wdth  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  ” :  the  outcome  can  safely  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  God. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

RULING  IDEAS  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JOSEI'H  ELKANAH  WALKER,  D.D., 
SHAOWU,  CHINA. 

What  was  the  aim  which  guided  the  author  in  selecting 
what  he  did  from  the  “  many  things  that  might  be  written”? 
He  himself  tells  us.  These  things  “  are  written,  that  ye  may 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that 
believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name.”  The  book  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  use  of  certain  words,  as  light,  truth,  way ; 
and  chief  among  these  is  the  word  Life.  The  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  is  Eternal  Life,  the  never-ending  possession  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  and  all  that  makes  this  fellowship  harmonious 
and  blissful.  It  is  what  Paul  calls  the  life  “  hid  with  Christ 
in  God,”  which  Peter  describes  as  being  made  partakers  of 
a  divine  nature  through  acceptance  of  the  precious  and  great¬ 
est  promises.  It  is  the  perfect  attainment  in  character  and 
condition  of  all  that  Christ  set  forth  in  the  Beatitudes. 

■  The  clima.x  of  the  introduction  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
reached  in  the  fourth  verse,  ”  In  him  was  life  ” ;  and  those 
who  receive  Him  become  children  of  God,  being  born  ”  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God.”  The  first  miracle  is  wrought  in  honor  of  mar¬ 
riage,  that  rite  which  in  every  land  and  age  safeguards  the 
beginning  of  human  life.  Food  and  drink  are  the  support  of 
life.  In  the  first  miracle  Christ  supplies  drink,  the  fruit  of 
the  vine.  In  the  miracle  of  the  Five  Loaves  he  supplies 
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bread ;  and  these  are  the  two  articles  which  he  chose  as  the 
symbols  of  his  body  and  his  blood.  In  the  last  event  which 
John  records,  Christ  provides  a  breakfast,  and  then  lays  a 
triple  injunction  on  Peter  to  feed  his  flock.  Is  there  not  a 
guiding  principle  in  all  this? 

Again,  the  conversations,  discussions,  and  discourses  in 
this  Gospel  almost  always  come  round  to  the  topic  of  Eternal 
Life.  Conversing  with  Nicodemus,  Christ  at  once  tells  him, 
Ye  must  be  born  again ;  and  soon  follow  the  statements,  “As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must 
the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  may 
in  him  have  eternal  life.  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.”  The  chapter 
ends  with  these  words,  “  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath 
eternal  life ;  but  he  that  obeyeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see 
life.”  When  Christ  converses  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 
who  in  every  circumstance  of  life  is  the  opposite  of  the 
Teacher  in  Israel,  Christ  promptly  brings  in  the  same  thought, 
“  The  waters  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  become  in  him  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  unto  eternal  life.” 

Quite  unlike  either  Nicodemus  or  the  Woman  of  Samaria 
were  the  angry  Jews  who  disputed  with  Christ  after  he  had 
saved  an  impotent  man  from  a  living  death ;  but  still  it  is  the 
same  message.  He  asserts  and  reasserts  his  power  to  give 
life.  He  says,  “  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  him 
that  sent  me,  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not  into  judgment, 
but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life.”  On  the  morrow, 
after  feeding  the  five  thousand,  Christ  bases  on  this  miracle 
the  presentation  of  spiritual  life,  and  himself  as  the  True 
Bread  from  heaven.  His  flesh  is  food  indeed,  and  his  blood 
is  drink  indeed ;  and  when  most  of  his  followers  forsake  him. 
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and  he  asks  the  Twelve,  “  Would  ye  also  go  away,”  Peter 
replies,  “To  whom  shall  we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life.” 

The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  do  not  directly  speak  of 
eternal  life;  but  the  wish  of  the  Jews  to  take  his  life,  and  his 
condemnation  of  their  murderous  attitude,  form  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part.  He  tells  them  that  he  is  the  light  of  life,  that 
they  shall  die  in  their  sins,  and  that  where  he  goes  they  can¬ 
not  come.  In  the  ninth  chapter,  after  the  healing  of  the 
blind  man,  Christ  presents  himself  as  the  light  of  the  world. 
Light  is  essential  to  life.  But  in  chapter  x.,  which  grows  out 
of  the  ninth,  Christ  proclaims  himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd 
w  ho  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep ;  and  he  says,  “  I  came 
that  they  may  have  life,  and  may  have  it  abundantly.”  Again, 
at  the  Feast  of  Dedication  he  says,  “  My  sheep  hear  my  voice, 
and  I  know'  them,  and  they  follow  me:  and  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life.” 

When  Christ  came  to  raise  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  he  said 
to  Martha,  “  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life:  he  that  be- 
heveth  on  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whoso¬ 
ever  liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never  die.”  He  here 
repeats  what  he  had  said  more  fully  and  forcibly  to  the  Jews 
after  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man.  In  the  close  and  ten¬ 
der  converse  at  the  Last  Supper,  the  leading  thought  seems 
to  be  that  of  intimate  fellowship,  interrupted  for  a  while,  and 
then  renewed  never  again  to  be  broken.  To  the  questioning 
I'homas  he  replies,  “  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life.”  In  the  prayer  to  the  Father  he  says,  “  Glorify  thy  Son, 
that  the  Son  may  glorify  thee;  even  as  thou  gavest  him 
authority  over  all  flesh,  that  whatsoever  thou  hast  given  him, 
to  them  he  should  give  eternal  life.” 

Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke  all  speak  of  eternal  life ;  but 
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with  them  it  is  not  the  ever-recurring  topic.  Each  man’s  bent 
of  mind  led  him  to  be  impressed  by  and  to  record  certain 
things.  Mark,  the  business  man,  deals  mainly  with  the  works 
of  Christ.  Matthew  had  been  a  publican,  and  hence  not  a 
Jew  of  blameless  life;  and  the  keynote  of  his  Gospel  seems 
to  be,  “  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ;  for  it  is  he  that  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins.”  To  Matthew  Christ  is  the 
Promised  One  who  should  turn  the  people  to  righteousness; 
save  them  not  only  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  from  the  turp¬ 
itude  which  entails  that  guilt.  Matthew  records  more  fully 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  sets  forth  the  righteousness 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  Parables  with  their  graphic 
portrayal  of  the  difference  in  character  and  destiny  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  most  fully  recorded  by 
Matthew.  All  that  he  has  preserved  to  us  of  the  sayings  of 
Christ  are  mainly  of  this  kind.  He  is  brief  as  to  what  trans¬ 
pired  after  the  Resurrection ;  and  he  says  nothing  about  the 
Ascension.  Instead  he  closes  with  the  Great  Promise,  “  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  He 
leaves  with  us  an  ever-present  Saviour  from  sin.  Among  his 
readers  would  be  many  crude  learners  who  would  need  special 
instruction  ere  they  could  reconcile  the  two  thoughts  of  as¬ 
cension  and  continued  presence.  Luke’s  aim  is  broader, 
more  general,  than  the  others ;  and  he  takes  in  both  the  birth 
and  the  Ascension,  and  gives  a  fuller  account  both  of  the 
words  and  the  deeds  of  the  Master.  He  also  classifies  with 
John  in  two  important  features:  (a)  the  number  of  personal 
incidents  and  remarks  recorded;  {h)  the  larger  place  ac¬ 
corded  to  women. 

Let  us  examine  these  two  features  as  they  appear  in  John’s 
Gospel.  His  narrative  begins  with  a  dialogue  between  John 
the  Baptist  and  a  deputation  of  Jews  from  Jerusalem,  about 
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John’s  ministry.  Then  follow  conversations  between  John 
and  two  disciples,  between  these  two  and  Christ,  between  An¬ 
drew  and  Simon,  Christ  and  Simon,  Christ  and  Philip,  Philip 
and  Nathaniel,  Christ  and  Nathaniel.  Conversations,  dia¬ 
logues,  discussions,  with  individuals  or  with  special  groups, 
pervade  the  whole  book.  From  this  feature  may  we  not  safely 
infer  that  (1)  Its  author  had  a  tenacious  verbal  memory. 
(2)  He  wrote  at  a  time  of  life  when  memory  begins  to  recall 
the  scenes  of  youth  and  early  manhood.  (3)  He  had  a  deeper 
appreciation  and  fuller  memory  of  those  more  spiritual  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Master  which  would  be  reserved  for  individuals 
or  special  groups.  (4)  This  would  especially  endear  him  to 
Christ.  (5)  John  would  be  just  the  one  to  treasure  up  the 
discourse  found  in  chapters  xiii.-xvi.,  and  the  prayer  which 
follows  in  chapter  xvii.  It  requires  great  credulity  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  John  or  any  other  man  of  that  age  could  have  in¬ 
vented  that  prayer. 

The  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Mark  and  Matthew,  illustrate  the  influence  of  Christianity  in 
liberating  and  elevating  woman ;  and  this  is  most  marked  in 
John’s  Gospel.  The  seclusion  to  which  women  are  subject  in  all 
non-Christian  lands,  not  only  precludes  their  appearance  in 
public,  but  also  the  mention  of  their  names.  Pericles,  in  his 
eulogy  of  the  patriotic  dead  of  Athens,  calls  to  mind  also  the 
sacrifices  of  the  women,  “  whose  names  are  not  spoken  in  the 
assemblies  of  men.”  In  China  we  often  see  an  arch  erected 
in  honor  of  some  woman  who,  having  lost  her  husband  in 
youth,  would  maintain  lifelong  widowhood.  On  this  arch  is 
recorded  the  name  of  her  father  and  of  her  husband,  but  not 
her  oz*.m  name.  It  states  that  the  daughter  of  so  and  so  and 
youth- wife  of  so  and  so  was  chaste  and  filial.  A  boy  has 
his  baby  name,  his  clan  name,  his  school  name;  but  often  a 
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girl  does  not  get  beyond  her  baby  name.  Mark  says  nothing 
about  the  birth  of  Christ.  Hie  refers  once  briefly  to  his 
mother,  but  only  to  exalt  spiritual  affinity  with  Christ  above 
natural  relationship.  He  does  not  once  give  her  name.  Mat¬ 
thew  relates  the  Virgin  Birth ;  but  Mary  is  kept  decorously  in 
the  background. 

But  in  Luke  what  a  change !  He  had  been  much  associated 
with  the  chivalrous  Paul ;  and  he  was  writing  to  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  makes  Elisabeth  just  as  prominent  as  Zach- 
arias;  and  Mary  is  the  central  figure,  while  Joseph  is  quite 
in  the  background.  He  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Christ  in  the 
home  of  Mary  and  Martha ;  and  he  tells  how  Christ  was 
followed  by  certain  noble  women  who  ministered  to  him. 
Luke  was  a  Roman ;  and  compare  with  this  the  number  of 
women  to  whom  Paul  sends  greetings  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Had  Mark  recorded  what  Luke  did,  it  might  have 
rendered  his  Gospel  less  available  for  circulation  among  raw 
converts  from  the  debased  idolatries  of  his  day. 

Rut  why  did  not  Luke  include  in  his  book  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus?  If  it  did  not  circulate  in  Judea,  how  could  it 
endanger  the  life  of  Lazarus?  But  it  might  soon  have 
brought  upon  Mary  and  Martha  an  undesirable  notoriety. 
Observe  now  the  prominent  part  the  two  sisters  had  in  the 
event  as  it  is  related  in  John,  and  also  what  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  was  their  intimacy  with  Christ.  Of  all  that  the  Bible 
records  there  is  nothing  else  quite  equal  to  this  as  a  display 
of  intimate  friendship  of  a  good  man  for  good  women ; 
though  the  meeting  between  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalene 
falls  behind  only  through  its  brevity.  Yet  the  Old  Testament 
records  several  cases  in  which  some  woman  is  the  prominent 
character,  as  Jochebed,  Ruth,  Hannah,  and  others.  Because 
of  the  two  sisters  of  Lazarus  many  prominent  residents  of 
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Jerusalem  were  present  at  the  sepulcher,  and  beheld  the  friend 
whom  they  had  seen  entombed  four  days  before,  come  forth 
alive  and  well.  Many  of  these  condoling  friends  must  have 
been  women ;  and  this  would  throw  light  on  what  Luke  re¬ 
cords  of  how  the  women  of  Jerusalem  followed  Christ  on  his 
way  to  be  crucified. 

We  learn  from  Paul  that  in  various  places  noble  Christian 
women  were  highly  valued  fellow  laborers ;  and  by  the  time 
that  John  wrote,  such  women  as  these  had  won  a  new  respect 
for  woman,  while  under  the  firm  and  faithful  discipline  of  the 
Apostles  the  churches  had  attained  a  high  standard  and  rep¬ 
utation  for  social  purity ;  and  then  John,  writing  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  generations  of  Christians,  could  tell  of  the 
interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  Christ  going  at  the 
risk  of  life  to  raise  from  the  tomb  the  brother  of  Mary  and 
Martha ;  the  tender  love  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  his  meeting 
her  alone  just  after  the  resurrection.  Yet  it  is  well  that  John 
records  the  words,  “  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  as¬ 
cended  unto  the  Father.”  Even  to  this  day  in  non-Christian 
lands,  such  passages  have  to  be  handled  with  care.  But 
rightly  handled  they  are  of  great  value.  But  in  countries 
where  all  women  must  marry,  the  question  arises,  Why  were 
L.azarus  and  his  sisters  all  living  together?  Why  were  the 
sisters  not  married  off  and  living  with  their  husbands?  But 
if  the  Lazarus  of  John  is  the  same  person  as  Simon  the  Leper 
of  Luke,  leprosy  in  the  family  would  afford  an  explanation. 
The  devotion  of  the  sisters  to  their  brother  would  win  the 
sympathy  and  esteem  of  Christ,  while  his  healing  of  the  lep¬ 
rosy  would  explain  their  love  for  him. 

John,  like  Matthew,  closes  his  narrative  with  Christ  in 
converse  with  his  disciples.  Yet  John  also  records  sayings 
of  Christ  which  point  to  an  anticipated  departure,  an  ascen- 
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sion  to  the  Father.  But  he  sought  to  make  all  believers  share 
in  the  fellowship  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  Christ,  even  as 
he  says  in  his  First  Epistle  “  That  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  may  have  fellowship  with 
us:  yea,  and  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.”  The  bodily  ascension  of  Christ  introduces 
us  to  one  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  faith ;  and  it  has  to 
do  with  a  form  of  existence  of  which  we  have  had  no  expe¬ 
rience.  In  regard  to  it  we  can  now  know  only  what  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  us ;  and  only  so  much  as  we  need  to  know  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  us.  The  rest  remains  a  delightful  anticipation,  a 
glorious  hope  of  things  not  seen.  Among  all  the  deep  ques¬ 
tions  that  beckon  on  the  man  of  science  to  years  of  patient 
research,  there  are  none  so  wonderful  as  this.  Those  for 
whom  John  wrote  did  not  need  to  be  told  about  the  Ascension. 

The  Old  Testament  treats  of  reward  and  punishment  in  this 
life;  the  New  Testament  dwells  on  the  effects  of  this  life  on 
the  life  to  come ;  and  Christ  and  his  apostles  present  the  re¬ 
ward  and  punishment  of  the  future  life  for  the  sake  of  the 
effect  on  behavior  of  men  in  this  life.  Christ  tells  us  to  be 
joyful  in  suffering  for  righteousness.  Yet  he  is  very  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  all  forms  of  human  suffering;  and  he  sternly 
warns  us  against  heartlessness  toward  a  fellow  man.  In 
John’s  Gospel  he  is  the  same  tenderly  compassionate  friend 
of  humanity  as  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  Eternal  life 
is  never  so  presented  as  to  belittle  this  life ;  yea,  rather,  it  ex¬ 
alts  thre  life  as  the  portal  to  the  life  to  come. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  Christ  has  much  to  say  about  the 
truth.  Thus:  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free  ” ;  and  again :  “  To  this  end  am  I  come  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.”  Science 
teaches  us  many  things  as  to  the  deadly  dangers  that  lurk  in 
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ignorance  and  error.  Knowledge  of  the  truth  about  things  is 
essential  to  sentient  well-being;  and  the  higher  we  go  in  the 
scale  of  life,  the  more  important  and  necessary  does  this  knowl¬ 
edge  become.  The  Old  Testament  prophets  taught  the  people  the 
truth  about  God’s  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of  iniquity 
as  they  are  made  manifest  in  this  life,  taught  them  faithfully 
what  are  the  essential  conditions  of  well-being  on  earth ;  and 
their  appeal  for  proof  was  always  to  the  seen  and  the  tangi¬ 
ble.  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  the  truth  as  related  to  the 
life  to  come. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  John  links  the  two,  the  visible 
and  the  invisible,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  The  Word 
was  God ;  “  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and 
we  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from  the 
Father).”  “This  beginning  of  his  signs  did  Jesus  in  Cana 
of  Galilee,  and  manifested  his  glory.”  “  If  I  told  you  earthly 
things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you 
heavenly  things  ?  ”  “  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole ;  sin  no 
more,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee.”  Note  also  that  three 
of  the  miracles  recorded  —  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man,, 
the  healing  of  the  man  born  blind,  the  feeding  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  —  are  unsolicited,  spontaneous  acts  of  mercy ;  and  thus 
the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  was  manifested. 
Manifest  is  one  of  the  prominent  words  in  this  Epistle,  The 
invisible  and  immortal  descends  to  earth  in  visible  and  mortal 
form  that  he  may  take  us  with  him  back  to  the  invisible  and 
immortal. 

There  are  seeming  though  not  real  discrepancies  between 
John  and  the  other  evangelists,  due  (a)  to  his  being  more 
specific,  or  (b)  to  his  aim  in  writing.  Thus  (a)  he  brings 
Mary  Magdalene  to  the  tomb  before  the  other  women,  whence 
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she  hastens  away,  and,  returning  again,  meets  Christ  alone. 
But  the  Synoptists  do  not  say  that  the  women  went  together; 
and  they  may  not  even  have  lodged  together;  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  Mary  would  be  more  eager,  and  go  earlier  than 
the  others.  Again  (b)  John  records  a  cleansing  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  near  the  beginning  of  Christ’s  ministry,  while  the  others 
record  one  near  the  end.  But  experience  the  world  over 
proves  that  a  forced  cleansing  of  any  kind,  hygienic,  polit¬ 
ical,  or  moral,  never  lasts  long.  There  would  soon  be  call 
for  a  second  cleansing.  It  was  fitting  that  Christ  should  thus 
begin  and  thus  close  his  work.  The  Synoptists  record  the 
second  because  of  its  connection  with  his  arrest  and  cruci¬ 
fixion,  while  John  records  the  first  because  it  drew  from 
Christ  a  veiled  prediction  of  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  John  never  speaks  of  saving  the 
soul.  But  this  is  in  a  measure  true  of  the  Synoptists  also.  Neither 
does  Paul  ever  speak  of  salvation  as  the  saving  of  the  soul. 
With  both  John  and  Paul  eternal  life,  eternal  fellowship  with 
Christ,  is  the  absorbing  thought.  Yet  John  was  familiar 
with  the  use  of  soul  as  a  synonym  for  spirit.  He  re¬ 

cords  how  Christ  said,  “  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  ”;  and  how 
he  said  to  the  disciples,  “  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,” 
and  how  Jesus  himself  was  troubled  in  spirit.  There  may  be 
three  shades  of  meaning  here.  Perhaps  Christ  was  troubled 
in  soul  through  his  relations  with  the  world,  but  troubled  in 
.spirit  through  his  deep  and  tender  sympathy  with  the  sisters, 
while  the  disciples  were  exhorted  not  to  let  their  faith  and 
love,  their  trust  in  God,  be  disturbed. 

The  First  Epistle  of  John  resembles  the  Fourth  Gospel 
both  in  style  and  terminology.  We  also  have  a  touch  of  the 
same  thing  in  Matt.  xi.  27  and  in  Luke  xix.  22.  With  such 
a  teacher  as  Christ  and  such  a  pupil  as  John,  well  might  a 
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lasting  impress  have  been  left  on  the  thought  and  style  of 
the  pupil.  Matchless  is  the  manner  in  which  John  clothes 
profounclest  thought  in  simplest  language.  It  requires  a 
mastery,  a  bird’s-eye  view,  of  the  subject.  Was  John  more 
divine  than  Jesus?  Or  did  he  simply  record  the  actual  word? 
of  his  great  teacher?  He  who  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  had  many  things  which  he  could  not  then  say  to  his 
disciples ;  and  many  things  which  he  did  tell  them,  they  could 
not  then  appropriate.  But  he  made  them  a  promise,  saying, 
“  The  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  1  said  unto  you.”  All 
that  John  records  harmonizes  with  this  promise,  and  also 
vvith  what  he  states  in  his  First  Epistle  that  he  is  a  witness 
of  what  he  had  seen,  and  handled,  and  heard  of  the  Word  of 
Life. 

The  Old  Testament  has  only  one  Moses,  one  Elijah;  and 
the  New  Testament  only  one  John,  one  Paul.  Yet  diverse 
as  these  two  men  were  there  is  deep  harmony  in  their  teach¬ 
ings.  The  divine  preexistence  of  Jesus,  his  very  human  and 
humane  life  on  earth,  the  world- wide  scope  of  his  mission, 
are  presented  by  both,  each  in  his  own  way.  In  John  w^e 
read,  “  God  so  loved  the  w  orld  ” ;  and  in  Paul,  “  made  of 
one  blood,”  and  “  who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved.” 
Each  in  his  own  way  had  wonderful  visions  and  revelations, 
was  deeply  spiritual ;  yet  both  w  ere  thoroughly  practical. 
Both  make  love  the  supreme  rule  in  every  relation  of  life. 
They  dwell  upon  tins  and  reiterate  it.  A  munificent  bene¬ 
factor  of  Oberlin  College  at  the  Jubilee  anniversary  of  his 
class  spoke  of  this  love  as  ”  that  which  was  first  taught  by 
Christ  and  enforced  by  Paul  and  by  John.”  Both  loved  to 
dwell  on  the  great  theme  of  Life  and  Love,  here  and  here- 
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after,  now  and  forever;  a  life,  a  love,  that  faces  trouble,  toil, 
and  danger;  defies  death  and  the  grave;  suffers  with  Christ 
for  men ;  and  reigns  with  Christ  eternally.  Their  words  are 
immortal,  never  to  be  outgrown.  Take  that  one  sentence, 
“  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life.”  Had  God’s  people  taken  this  one  sentence  at 
its  full  value,  the  terrible  war  in  Europe  would  never  have 
been ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hope  of  Eternal  Life  would 
be  preached  in  every  home  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
along  with  it  would  go  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  all 
that  science  knows  of  the  prevention  and  healing  of  disease. 
War,  pestilence,  and  famine  would  be  banished  from  the 
earth. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

KINGDOM— CHURCH:  A  BIBLICAL  STUDY. 

KY  THE  REVEREND  WILLLIAM  H.  BATES,  D.D., 
VVASHINC.TON,  D.  C. 

There  are  three  phrases,  “kingdom  of  God,”  “kingdom 
of  heaven,”  and  “  the  church,”  that  are  often  used  quite  indis¬ 
criminately,  frequently  as  synonymous ;  and  while  it  is  true 
that  in  large  respects  they  do  cover  the  same  spaces  of  mean¬ 
ing,  is  it  not  also  true  that  in  other  and  very  important  re- 
.spects  each  has  a  concept  that  distinguishes  and  differentiates 
it  from  the  others? 

This  much  it  seems  but  reasonable  should  be  expected 
and  conceded  if  we  allow  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  inspired  the 
Divine  Word  and  caused  it  to  be  written,  to  have  only  as 
much  intelligence  as  is  commonly  assumed  must  be  possessed 
in  the  authorship  of  even  a  respectable  literary  production. 
And  all  through  the  centuries  has  there  not  been  a  troubled 
and  troublesome  exegesis  because  of  not  regarding  the  Bible 
as  saying  what  it  means  and  meaning  what  it  says,  and  not 
discriminating  between  the  things  that  differ? 

The  attempt  is  here  made  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  the  con¬ 
tent  of  these  three  terms  and  their  distinguishing  differences. 

Their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  distinctions  between 
them  may  possibly  receive  something  of  explication  and  illus¬ 
tration  by  the  following  diagram : — 
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The  word  “  kingdom  ”  is  from  “  king  ”  and  the  old  Saxon 
“  dom,”  doom,  dominion,  and  denotes  the  king’s  dominion, 
authority,  sway,  rule.  And  the  king’s  rule,  it  should  be  spe¬ 
cifically  noted,  may  be  either  —  or  both  —  the  actual  exercise 
of  his  power,  or  the  realm  in  which  he  exercises  it :  his  do¬ 
minion  or  domain. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  then,  is  God’s  dominion  and  domain : 
his  rule  and  realm. 

This  kingdom  is  universal,  all-inclusive,  all-comprehending, 
for  “  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens ;  and 
his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all”  (Ps.  ciii.  19).  It  is  an  “ever¬ 
lasting  kingdom”  (Ps.  cxiv.  13),  covering  all  time  and  all 
space.  All  objects  in  time  and  space,  worlds  and  their  con¬ 
tents  organic  or  inorganic,  sentient  or  insentient,  material  or 
spiritual,  belong  to  it  —  “  all.” 

The  distinction  between  rule  and  realm  must  constantly 
be  borne  in  mind.  This  earth,  through  the  introduction  of 
sin,  became  a  (let  us  hope  there  is  no  other)  revolted  prov¬ 
ince.  So  there  is  much  in  God’s  earthly  realm  over  which 
he  does  not  “  rule,”  at  least  immediately :  devils,  wicked  men, 
all  rebels  against  his  authority.  There  is  much,  for  reasons 
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best  known  to  himself,  that  he  tolerates  but  does  not  sanc¬ 
tion  ;  condemns,  instead. 

Then,  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  viewed  as  having  a 
twofold  administration :  over  matter  and  over  mind,  outward 
and  inward.  A  person  under  God’s  dominion  physically  may 
be  a  rebel  against  him  morally.  A  wicked  man  is  under  God’s 
rule  outwardly  (in  providence,  etc.),  but  not  inwardly;  in 
God’s  kingdom-realm,  but  not  in  his  kingdom-rule.  Jesus’ 
saying,  “  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  ”  (the  kingdom 
of  God  in  ”  those  murderous  Pharisees  to  whom  he  was 
talking?  oh,  no!),  has  application  only  to  the  spiritual  phase 
of  it,  and  to  those  who  acknowledge,  accept,  and  submit  to 
his  sway. 

That  a  time  is  coming  when  God  shall  rule,  in  very  fact, 
over  all  his  realm,  is  to  be  hoped  for  and  expected. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  a  term  that  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  is  used  there 
thirty-two  times,  but  always  in  the  plural  —  “  the  heavens  ” 

—  in  the  Greek. 

On  any  theory  of  divine  inspiration  —  yes,  granting  Mat¬ 
thew  but  the  modicum  of  cranial  gray  matter  usually  cred¬ 
ited  to  a  college  sub-freshman  who  at  that  stage  of  mental 
discipline  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  use  words  with  precision 

—  the  fact  that  he,  specifically,  uses  a  term  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self,  involves  the  necessary  presumption  that  it  has  a  special 
and  peculiar  meaning,  a  meaning  that  differentiates  it  from 
all  other  phrases,  though  they  be  more  or  less  allied  and 
accordant.  This  is  but  a  fair  literary  concession,  and  this 
is  required  to  square  with  ordinary  literary  demands. 

However  much  the  idea  may  have  been  latent  in  or  dif¬ 
fused  through  previous  Scripture,  it  is  first  enunciated  in 
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and  the  phrase  derived  from  the  Book  of  Daniel :  “  In  the 
days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  king¬ 
dom,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed  ”  (ii.  44)  ;  “And  the 
kingdom  and  the  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High :  his  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king¬ 
dom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him.  Here  is 
the  end  of  the  matter”  (vii.  27).  It  is  the  kingdom  which 
“  the  God  of  heaven  ”  will  set  up  at  the  time  and  under  the 
conditions  specified.  It  is  the  kingdom  divinely  promised  to 
David  (not  to  quote  the  passages  at  length:  2  Sam.  vii.  7-10, 
16;  Ps.  xxxix.  28-37),  described  in  the  prophets  (Micah  iv. 
1-8;  Zech.  ix.  9,  10,  xii.-xiv. ;  and  elsewhere),  and  through 
the  angel  Gabriel  confirmed  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Mary :  “  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest ;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne 
of  his  father  David ;  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  forever ;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end  ” 
(Luke  i.  32,  33).  See  Acts  ii.  29-32;  iii.  18-21;  xv.  14-17. 

This  kingdom  divinely  covenanted  to  David,  if  it  is  “  an 
everlasting  kingdom,”  must  be  God’s  final  arrangement  for 
the  government  of  this  world.  The  covenant  conditions  in¬ 
volved  obedience  upon  the  part  of  David  and  his  successors, 
and  also  involved  chastisement  in  case  of  disobedience ;  but 
that  did  not  abrogate  the  covenant.  Disobedience  came  and 
punishment  ensued ;  the  succession  was  interrupted.  There 
is  an  interregnum.  A  successor  must  be  “raised  up”  (Acts 
ii.  30,  32)  who  will  never  be  disobedient,  but  be  always  un¬ 
swervingly  and  faithfully  obedient.  When  he  comes  the 
interregnum  shall  end,  for  to  him  shall  be  given  “  the  throne 
of  his  father  David,”  and  of  his  covenanted  government 
“  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon 
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his  king-dom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment 
and  with  justice,  from  henceforth  even  forever.  The  zeal  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this”  (Isa.  ix.  7).  He  is  the 
Messiah.  The  Davidic  kingdom  and  the  Messianic  kingdom 
are  identical. 

Now,  Jesus  Christ  came  to  this  revolted  earth  to  set  up 
and  establish  the  ”  rule  of  the  heavens,”  or  the  “  rule  of  the 
God  of  the  heavens,”  and  so  bring  back  the  world  to  be  a 
part  of  the  veritable  kingdom-rule  of  God. 

Matthew’s  (jospel  is  preeminently  the  kingdom-gospel. 

1.  In  the  first  chapter  we  have  the  King’s  genealogy, 
showing  his  right  to  the  Davidic  succession.  2.  In  chapter  h. 
is  his  birth.  3.  In  chapters  iii.-iv.  is  his  inauguration,  his 
induction  into  office  being  by  baptism  and  temptation.  -1.  In 
chapters  v.-vii.  is  his  inaugural  address,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  proclaiming  the  principles  or  laws  of  citizenship  in 
his  kingdom.  5.  In  the  eighth  chapter  he  manifests  himself 
to  Israel  in  grace  and  power.  6.  In  the  ninth  chapter  is  seen 
the  eflfect  of  the  King’s  presence  upon  the  leaders  of  Israel 
—  they  spurn  him  (ix.  34).  7.  In  the  tenth  chapter  he,  send¬ 
ing  out  his  twelve  apostles,  proffers  himself  to  the  people  of 
Israel.  8.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  he  is  rejected  by  Israel. 
9.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  Israel  is  rejected  by  him. 

Jesus  sees  an  awful  crisis  approaching.  Now  occurs  an 
abrupt  break  in  his  method  and  teaching,  and  he  who  does 
not  discern  this,  in  the  study  of  ^latthew’s  Gospel,  will  miss 
and  lose  the  thread  on  which  the  facts  narrated  are  strung. 
In  parabolic  teaching  which  the  people  do  not  understand 
(the  crisis  being  thereby  delayed),  and  which  he  explains  to 
his  disciples  privately,  he  seeks  to  prepare  them  for  the  situ¬ 
ation  when  he  shall  be  taken  away.  Going,  he  will  be  as  a 
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‘‘  nobleman  ”  gone  into  “  a  far  country  to  receive  for  himself 
a  kingdom,  and  to  return”  (Luke  xix.  12). 

10.  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  are  seven  parables  —  seven 
the  symbol  of  completeness  —  which  present  the  kingdom 
“  in  mystery,”  or  as  existing  in  a  concealment :  the  state  of 
things  in  the  present  age  or  dispensation  during  the  King’s 
absence.  At  his  return,  the  kingdom  prayed  for  {Matt.  vi. 
10)  shall  ”  come,”  and  be  established  in  power  and  glory 
(Matt.  XXV.  31).  11.  In  chapter  xiv.  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

is  further  revealed  in  type.  12.  In  chapter  xv.  is  portrayed 
the  condition  of  Israel  after  the  rejection  of  the  King.  Xow 
what?  We  shall  see  farther  on. 

THE  TWO  KINCDOMS  DIFFERENTIATED. 

The  diagram  will  show  how  it  is  that  many  things  spoken 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may  also  be  predicated  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  vice  versa,  even  though  as  objects 
of  thought,  or  as  facts,  the  two  differ. 

For  instance,  since  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  the  earthly 
sphere  of  the  universal  kingdom  of  God.  the  two  have  almost 
all  things  in  common ;  and  for  this  reason  many  parables  and 
other  teachings  are  spoken  by  Matthew  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  by  T^Iark  and  Luke  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(  John  has  no  parables.)  But  not  all  in  common,  as  omissions 
significantly  show ;  and  here  is  a  differentiation.  The  para¬ 
ble  of  the  wheat  and  tares  (Matt.  xiii.  24-30)  is  spoken  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Init  not  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
wheat  is  “  the  children  of  the  kingdom,”  and  the  tares  are 
‘‘the  children  of  the  wicked  one”  (Matt.  xiii.  38).  While 
it  is  true  that  both  the  wheat  and  tares  are  in  the  kingdom- 
realm  of  God,  the  tares,  the  children  of  the  wicked  one,  arc 
not  in  the  kingdom-rule  of  God  though  they  are  in  the  king- 
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dom  of  heaven.  So  far,  then,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  are  not  coincident,  but  different.  Again, 
the  parable  of  the  dragnet  (Matt.  xiii.  47,  48)  is  spoken  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  not  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
net  gathers  fish  ‘‘  of  every  kind,”  good  and  bad ;  and  while  it 
is  true  that  both  are  in  the  kingdom-realm  of  God,  the  bad 
are  not  in  his  kingdom-rule,  but  are  “  cast  away,”  while  they 
have  their  constituent  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  These 
two  kingdom-of-heaven  parables,  therefore,  cannot  be  used 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Again :  The  kingdom  of  God  is  personally  entered  onl> 
by  the  new  birth,  for  “  e.xcept  a  man  be  born  again,  he  can¬ 
not  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ”  (John  iii.  3)  ;  but  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  during  this  age,  is  the  sphere  of  a  profession 
which  may  be  real  (wheat,  good  fish),  or  false  (tares,  bad 
fish).  To  be  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  one  must  have  a  spirit¬ 
ual  experience :  one  may  be  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with¬ 
out  it. 

Still  again :  The  kingdom  of  (jod  is  universal,  including 
all  moral  intelligences  that  willingly  submit  themselves  to 
the  Divine  will,  while  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  Davidic, 
mediatorial.  Messianic,  and  has  for  its  object  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  divine  rule,  in  the  earth. 

Once  more:  The  diagram  shows  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
ensphered  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  merge  into  and  coincide  with 
the  kingdom  of  (rod  when  Christ,  having  “  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet,”  “  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father  ”  (1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25),  and  in  this  form 
will  continue  its  everlastingness. 

There  are  other  kingdom  phrases  —  such  as  “Father’s 
kingdom”  (Matt.  xxvi.  29),  “kingdom  of  Christ”  (Eph. 
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V.  5)  — which  have  their  inclusion  in  the  two  terms  we  are 
contemplating  viewed  as  realm  or  rule,  earthly  or  heavenly, 
or,  in  some  other  aspect,  and  so  do  not  need  separate  con¬ 
sideration. 

An  instance  of  the  lack  of  the  discrimination  intimated  in 
our  first  paragraph,  and  what  it  leads  to,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  just  here.  If  these  differentiations  are  valid,  the  editor 
of  IVatchword  and  Truth  —  so  able,  so  careful,  almost  always 
so  correct,  as  an  exegete  —  must  be  at  fault  when  he  says : 
“  In  the  Gospels,  ‘  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ’  or  of  ‘  the  heav¬ 
ens  ’  and  ‘  the  kingdom  of  God  ’  are  only  two  names  for  one 
kingdom.  The  names  are  used  interchangeably  all  through 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  try  and 
put  a  meaning  on  the  one  differing  from  the  other  ”  (.August, 
11U4,  p.  21"2).  And  when  he  further  says,  in  emphatic  type: 
“  There  is  no  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  now,”  we  seem, 
if  the  two  are  synonymous,  identical,  to  be  left  in  bad  plight, 
then  —  though  with  hope  —  ”  without  God,”  or  at  least  with¬ 
out  a  kingdom  of  God,  “  in  the  world  ” ! 

THE  CHURCH. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  where  we 
saw  the  rejection  of  the  King  complete,  the  question  was 
asked.  Now  what? 

When  the  “  kingdom  ”  occupied  the  whole  field  of  vision 
—  was  “  the  whole  thing,”  so  to  speak  —  of  course  there 
was  nothing  said  about  the  church :  there  was  no  place  or 
call  for  it;  but  with  the  King  and  his  kingdom  rejected,  some 
expedient,  some  substitute,  must  be  devised.  That  expedient 
is  The  Church. 

The  word  “  expedient,”  in  this  connection,  will  very  likely 
produce  something  of  a  revulsion  of  feeling;  but  the  shock 
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it  gives  the  reader  is  small  compared  with  the  shocks  that 
came  to  the  writer  in  the  long  study  that  compelled  its  use. 
Reading  from  boyhood  the  man-made  headings  to  chapters 
and  at  the  top  of  pages  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in 
the  prophetical  books,  I  imbibed  the  common  belief  that  the 
church  bulks  pretty  large  in  those  writings.  But  those  guide- 
posts  are  simply  interpretation,  not  revelation.  It  might  as 
well  be  frankly  said  right  here  —  on  Scripture  authority  too, 
for  not  anything  else  counts  in  this  study  —  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  ‘'church”  in  the  Old  Testament!  It  is  kingdom, 
kingdom,  kingdom,  all  the  way  through. 

That  the  church  is  a  new  device,  an  afterthought  so  to  say, 
speaking  humanly,  is  plainly  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Ephesians :  “  By  revelation  was  made  known 
unto  me  the  mystery  .  .  .  which  in  other  generations  was  not 
made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  hath  now  been  re¬ 
vealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit ; 
to  uht,  that  the  Gentiles  are  fellow-heirs,  and  fellow-members 
of  the  body,  and  fellow-partakers  of  the  promise  in  Christ 
Jesus  through  the  gospel,  whereof  I  was  made  a  minister  ’’ 
(ver.  3-7,  Rev.).  The  same  truth  is  set  forth  also  in  Colos- 
sians  i.  23-27.  The  revelation  of  this  “  mystery  *’  was  by 
special  “dispensation”  (Col.  i.  25)  committed  to  St.  Paul. 
And  this  “  mystery  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
hath  been  hid  in  God”  (Eph.  iii.  9)  was  not  that  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  should  be  saved,  but  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  a 
new  thing  —  “the  church  which  is  his  [Christ’s]  body” 
(Eph.  ii.  22,  23) — composed  of  (Entiles  and  Jews  (1  Cor. 
xii.  13),  and  in  which  their  racial  distinctions  should  be  lost 
(Eph.  ii.  14,  15,  19,  20).  This  is  the  expedient,  this  is  the 
solution  of  the  problem  on  which  the  (3ld  Testament  prophets 
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give  no  light,  that  fills  the  interval  between  the  rejected 
King’s  departure  and  his  return,  —  the  church  age. 

The  Greek  word  for  church,  eKKXrjo-i'a,  ekklesia,  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament  115  times,  and  is  always  translated 
“  church  ”  save  three  times  —  Acts  xix.  32,  31),  41  —  when 
it  is  translated  “  assembly,”  unless  we  except  Acts  xix.  37, 
where  the  word  “  hierosulos  ”  (  hieros,  temple,  and  sula\d,  lo 
rob)  is  translated  “  robbers  of  churches.” 

This  word  is  derived  from  the  preposition  ek,  out  of,  and 
the  verb  kalcd,  to  call.  If  the  word  "  ekkaleo  ”  thus  means 
to  call  out  of,  then  the  noun  ”  ekklesia  ”  would  mean  that,  or 
those,  called  out. 

The  King  comes  from  heaven  to  this  revolted  world,  God’s 
messenger  to  an  apostate,  rebellious  race :  he  calls  men  to  him¬ 
self,  invites  them  to  transfer  their  allegiance  back  to  God. 
They  who  hear  and  heed  his  call  are,  in  Scripture  language 
(Rom.  viii.  2H),K\r)T6i^  klctoi,  “the  called,”  or  again  (Matt, 
xxiv.  22,  24,  31),  €k\€kt6l,  cklektoi,  “the  elect,”  the  called 
(or  chosen)  out;  and  these  constitute  what  the  Scriptures  call 
tKKXrjaia,  ekklesia,  “  the  church.” 

As  we  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  to  exist  under  a 
twofold  form  —  dominion  or  domain,  i.e.  kingdom-rule  and 
kingdom-realm  —  so  the  church  exists  under  a  twofold  desig¬ 
nation,  the  invisible  church  and  the  visible  church. 

The  invisible  church.  The  actual  “  church,”  then,  consists 
of  those  who,  hearing  Christ’s  call,  transfer  their  allegiance 
and  love  and  life  to  Ck)d,  of  course  evidencing  the  fact  by 
leading  the  life  of  the  children  of  God.  They  who  do  not, 
in  fact,  do  this  —  no  matter  what  they  profess  —  are  not  of 
the  church,  but  of  “  the  world  that  lieth  in  the  evil  one  ’ 
(1  John  V.  19)  ;  and  they  who  do  it,  are  not  of  the  world, 
but  of  the  church.  This  is  the  church  as  it  is  apprehended  in 
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the  mind  and  purpose  of  God,  and  is  to  be  presented  to  his 
Son,  “  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing”  (  Eph.  v.  27).  This  is  the  genuine,  true  church 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  “  body  ”  of  which  Christ  is  ”  the 
head”  (Eph.  i.  22,  23). 

This  church  coincides  with  the  kingdom  -rule  of  God, 
as  the  diagram  suggests,  and  entrance  to  it  is,  of  course, 
the  same  as  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.e.  by  the 
new  birth,  regeneration,  or,  as  the  Greek  of  John  iii.  3  gives 
it,  by  being  “  begotten  from  above.” 

The  visible  church.  l>y  confessional  word  and  deed  they 
who  hear  and  heed  Christ's  call  become  known.  They  take 
on  organic  form  and  are  denominated  by  names :  hence  ‘‘  de¬ 
nominations.”  The  spiritual  becomes  phenomenal,  the  in¬ 
visible  visible.  Others,  too,  become  associated  with  them, 
just  as  a  “mixed  multitude"  (E.x.  xii.  38)  became  attached 
to  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  — 
with  Israel  but  not  truly  of  Israel,  demoralizing,  hindering, 
a  reproach  (Xum.  xi.  4-0).  These  all  belong  to  the  same 
assembly,  yes,  to  the  church ;  the  true  belonging  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  the  false,  who  are  tares  and  not  wheat,  who  are 
bad  and  not  good  fish,  belonging  to  the  reprobate  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  the  diagram  may  signify.  Such  is  the 
visible  church. 

Denominations.  The  visible  church  is  thus  marked  off 
into  “  denominations.”  Of  those  bearing  a  Catholic  name, 
there  are  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  which  rightfully  claims 
to  be  the  oldest  of  all ;  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Old  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  Reformed  Catholic 
Church,  and  Independent  Catholic  Church.  The  late  Daniel 
W.  Fisher,  long  the  honored  president  of  Hanover  College, 
in  his  book,  “  The  Unification  of  the  Churches,”  says  there 
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are  164  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  24  are  Lutheran,  16  Baptist,  13  or  14  Methodist, 
12  Presbyterian,  4  Reformed,  2  Episcopalian,  2  Disciple,  2 
United  Brethren,  1  Congregationalist ;  while  the  remaining  87 
bodies  comprise  but  about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  Protestant 
membership.  As  to  the  status  of  these  denominationalists, 
all  in  these  sects,  sections,  segments,  fragments,  fractions, 
parts  of  the  visible  church  who  have  “  received  ”  Jesus  Christ 
(John  i.  12),  who  “believe”  on  him  (John  v.  24;  Acts  xvi. 
31)  and  are  consequently  “  saved,”  who  are  “  the  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ”  (Gal.  iii.  26),  are  of  the  ver¬ 
itable  kingdom  of  God,  and  belong  to  the  one,  true,  invisible 
church,  the  “  church  of  the  firstborn,  which  are  written  in 
heaven”  (Heb.  xii.  23).  Those  who  have  not  this  character 
may  have  membership  in  the  visible  church,  but  are  not  of 
the  invisible  church.  And  for  any  denomination,  i.e.  any  frac¬ 
tion  or  sect,  to  claim  that  it  is  the  whole  and  only  church,  as 
Romanists  claim,  involves  the  ridiculous  mathematical  ab¬ 
surdity  that  a  part,  a  fraction,  is  equal  to  the  whole! 

According  to  Acts  xv.  13-17,  it  is  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
God,  during  the  present  dispensation  or  church-age  while  the 
King  is  absent  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  abeyance,  ‘  to 
take  out  from  among  the  Gentiles  a  people  for  his  name  ’  — 
the  church  —  and,  when  this  is  accomplished,  then  the  “  re¬ 
turn  ”  and  the  open  establishment  of  the  kingdom. 

If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “  church  ”  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  as  has  been  here  claimed,  it  may  be  asked.  Are 
Christians  in  this  church-age  to  be  debarred  from  the  rich 
supplies  of  religious  truth  with  which  that  portion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  stored?  In  all  Scripture,  “rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth”  (2  Tim.  ii.  15)  requires,  surely,  an  application 
only  to  the  Jew  of  what  belongs  specifically  to  the  Jew,  only 
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to  the  Gentile  of  what  belongs  specifically  to  the  Gentile,  and 
to  the  church  of  God  (1  Cor.  x.  32)  what  belongs  to  the 
church ;  still,  as  the  diagram  may  illustrate,  while  kingdom 
truth  does  not  belong  to  members  of  the  church,  as  such,  it 
may  belong  to  the  same  individuals  as  members  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  they  are  therefore  entitled  to  it.  But  to  filch 
from  the  Jew,  by  a  spiritualizing  process  —  how  much  of 
this  there  is !  —  the  blessings  that  belong  specifically  to  the 
Jew  and  bestow  them  upon  the  church,  yet  careful  to  leave 
all  the  curses  to  be  literally  visited  upon  poor  Israel’s  head, 
is  atrocious,  —  an  exegetical  graft  procedure  that  should  at 
once  and  forever  cease.  Let  due  discrimination  be  used. . 

Another  instance  of  the  lack  of  the  discrimination  inti¬ 
mated  in  our  first  paragraph,  and  what  it  leads  to,  seems 
pertinent  just  here.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  his  “  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers,”  page  23,  says:  ‘‘The  church  is  called  a  kingdom. 
Now  in  every  regulated  kingdom  there  is  but  one  king,  one 
form  of  government,  one  uniform  body  of  lazos,  which  all 
are  obliged  to  observe.  In  like  manner,  in  Christ’s  spiritual 
kingdom  there  must  be  one  chief  to  whom  all  owe  spiritual 
allegiance,  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  one  uni¬ 
form  body  of  laws  which  all  Christians  are  bound  to  ob¬ 
serve.”  Then  follows  what,  at  first  blush,  appears  to  be  an 
invincible  argument  in  proof  of  the  claims  of  the  one  only 
church,  i.e.  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  a  little  scrutiny 
will  see  the  fallacy  and  fatuity  of  the  Cardinal’s  argument. 

The  church  is  called  a  kingdom !  Does  “  calling  ”  a  thing 
thus  and  so  make  it  so?  Back  in  civil-war  times  a  mule  was 
called  a  brevet  horse.  Calling  the  much-enduring  but  some¬ 
times  refractory  hinny  a  horse  did  not  make  him  a  horse:  he 
was  a  mule  just  the  same.  Calling  the  church  a  kingdom 
does  not  make  it  a  kingdom.  The  simple  fact  is,  in  Scrip- 
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ture  the  church  is  never  called  a  kingdom,  nor  is  Christ  ever 
called  the  King  of  the  church.  He  is  the  “  head  ”  of  which 
the  church  is  the  “body”:  “The  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  glory  .  .  .  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over 
all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body”  (Eph.  i.  IT,  22, 
23).  In  Ephesians  v.  23-32  and  in  Revelation  xix.  T-9,  the 
marriage  relation  is  used  to  depict  Christ  and  the  church  — 
he  is  the  “  husband,”  the  church  the  “  wife.”  But  King 
never,  never!  So  the  prelate’s  rock-foundation  on  which  he 
essayed  to  build  an  imposing  framework  of  riveted  structural 
steel  with  the  filling  of  poured  cement  turning  to  adamant, 
turns  out  to  be  a  quagmire  basis  with  a  specious  cardboard 
structure  reared  on  it:  whirling  winds,  descending  rains,  rag¬ 
ing  floods,  are  not  necessary  for  its  demolition  —  a  breath 
blows  it  away.  And  the  gift  to  Peter  of  “  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven”  (Matt.  xvi.  19),  which  a  footnote  in 
the  Douay  Bible  says  signifies  “  all  fulness  of  ecclesiastical 
power  ”  1  cannot  be  for  use  in  the  wards  of  the  lock  of  the 
church,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
not  the  church. 

If  the  church  is  a  kingdom,  the  two  words  should  have 
interchangeable  use.  But  they  are  never  so  used  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  cannot  be.  Let  us  try  it:  Luke  xix.  12,  ‘  Gone  into 
a  far  country  to  receive  a  church  and  to  return’?  2  Timo¬ 
thy  iv.  1,  ‘Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his 
appearing  and  his  church’ f  It  won’t  work. 

It  should  be  said,  in  brief,  that  there  are  four  great  lines 
of  revelation  running  through  the  Bible  and  first  coming  into 
prominence  in  this  order:  1.  Creation;  2.  The  nations;  3.  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  kingdom ;  4.  The  church.  The  New  Testament 
so  reverses  this  order  that  when  Christ,  who  is  the  one  hope 
of  all  these,  comes  the  second  time  to  consunimate  the  Divine 
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purpose,  he  has  to  do,  first,  with  the  church  which  he  raises 
and  removes,  exalts  and  glorifies ;  second,  with  Israel  and 
the  kingdom  which  he  restores ;  third,  with  the  nations  whom 
he  subdues ;  and  fourth,  with  creation  which  he  will  renew, 
for  the  creation,  which  is  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain 
now,  he  will  deliver  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  21,  22). 

According  to  the  futurist  view  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 

—  which  seems  to  the  writer  the  only  tenable  view,  however 
much  the  preterist  and  presentist  views  may  seem  to  have 
had  fulfillment  —  the  historic  events  beginning  with  chapter 
iv.,  nicta  tauta,  “  after  these  things,”  belong  to  the  period 
after  the  church  is  removed  from  the  earth,  “  caught  up  ” 
(1  Thess.  iv.  16-17),  for  the  church  is  seen  no  more  in  the 
Book  after  chapter  iii.  22.  What  further  office  the  church 
has  to  subserve  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  which  cannot 
be  entered  into  here. 

In  our  Biblical  Study,  starting  with  what  seemed  to  be  the 
necessary  assumption  that  the  three  phrases,  “  kingdom  of 
God,”  “  kingdom  of  heaven,”  and  ”  the  church,”  while  having 
much  meaning  in  common,  nevertheless  had  each  a  concep¬ 
tion  that  distinguished  and  differentiated  it  from  the  others, 
we  sought  to  ascertain,  if  we  could,  the  content  of  these  terms 
and  what  are  their  distinguishing  differences.  It  is  submit¬ 
ted  that  the  following  conclusions  have  been  fairly  and  legit¬ 
imately —  might  I  not  say  necessarily? — reached:  1.  That 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  universal  —  universe-comprehending 

—  and  either  as  kingdom-realm  or  kingdom-rule  (not  always 
both)  encompasses,  as  the  diagram  illustrates,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  the  church.  2.  That  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  that  special  earthly  dominion  which  God  promised  to  his 

Son  who  came  down  from  heaven,  and  which,  rejected,  is 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  292.  7 
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now  in  abeyance  while  the  King  is  absent,  but  is  to  be  set 
up  and  established  in  power  when  he  shall  return.  3.  That 
the  church  is  an  elected,  selected,  body  which  is,  in  its  offices, 
working  out  God’s  plan  and  fulfilling  his  purpose  in  the  in¬ 
terval  while  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  abeyance  during 
the  King’s  absence,  and  shall  itself  be  taken  from  the  earth 
when  the  King  returns  and  sets  up  his  promised  kingdom. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

BAAL,  SHECHEM,  AND  THE  TEXT  OF 
JOSHUA  XXIV. 

HY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
RARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

In  Gen.  xii.  6  we  read  that  Abram  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Canaan  passed  through  the  land  “  to  the  place  of  She¬ 

chem  unto  the  terebinth  of  Moreh.”  The  Hebrew  word,  like 
the  cognate  Arabic,  has  a  special  religious  significance,  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  here  bears  that  sense.  Thus 
Skinner  ad  loc.  writes :  “  The  historic  truth  is  that  the 
sanctuaries  were  far  older  than  the  Hebrew  immigration, 
and  inherited  their  sanctity  from  lower  forms  of  religion. 
That  fact  appears  in  verse  6  in  the  use  of  the  word  Dip®' 
which  has  there  the  technical  sense  of  ‘  sacred  place,’  as  in 
xxii.  4,  xxviii.  11,  xxxv.  1  (LXX),  Ex.  iii.  5,  1  Sam.  vii.  16, 
Jer.  vii.  1:^2.”  In  this  he  is  merely  echoing  recent  German 
commentators. 

It  is  obvious  that  at  the  time  of  Abram’s  first  entrance 
into  Canaan  a  sacred  place  cannot  have  been  sacred  to  the 
God  of  Israel  co  nomine.  The  utmost  that  can  be  suggested 
is  that  by  a  kind  of  religious  syncretism  the  patriarch  iden¬ 
tified  the  Deity  worshipped  at  that  place  with  the  Being  Who 
had  commanded  him  to  leave  his  home  and  his  family.  We 
find  an  instance  of  a  similar  identification  in  the  words  “  I 
am  the  God  of  Bethel,”  etc.,  in  xxxi.  15. 
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This  and  similar  passages  are,  however,  in  defiance  of  tlie 
clear  evidence  of  the  text  interpreted  by  the  Wellhausen 
school  as  later  explanations  to  account  for  the  sacredness  of 
the  spots  named.  Thus  Skinner  writes :  "  The  original  mo¬ 
tive  of  this  and  similar  legends  is  to  explain  the  sacredness 
of  the  principal  centers  of  cultus  by  definite  manifestations  of 
God  to  the  patriarchs,  or  definite  acts  of  worship  on  their 
part  ”  (Genesis,  p.  24()).  To  this  there  are  at  least  three  good 
answers. 

First,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  text  treats  the  sacred 
jflace  as  being  already  a  sanctuary  when  Abram  immigrated. 
If  we  read  a  statement  that  A  came  to  the  city  of  London,  we 
should  infer  that  he  found  such  a  city  in  existence,  and  not 
that  the  story  was  written  to  account  for  the  city.  Similarly 
if  we  read  that  A  came  to  the  place  of  Shechem,  we  must 
infer  that  he  found  such  a  place  in  existence,  and  not  that 
the  story  was  written  to  account  for  the  place.  Secondly,  it  has 
been  well  shown  by  Eerdmans  ( Alttestamentliche  Studieii, 
II,  Die  Vorgeschichte  Israels,  pp.  29  f.)  that  in  the  period 
of  the  kingdom  Shechem  was  not  a  holy  place  of  importance. 
Thirdly,  we  know  from  Judges  viii.  33-ix.  37  that  both  holy 
place  and  tree  (ix.  7)  were  at  a  later  date  in  fact  connected 
with  the  worship  of  llaal-berith,  who  was  regarded  by  the 
writer  of  verses  33  f.  as  distinct  from  the  God  of  Israel.  So 
far  from  thinking  that  these  narratives  are  correctly  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Wellhausen  school  in  their  defiance  of  all  the 
known  facts  I  believe  that  this  and  other  sacred  ])laces  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  local  llaal,  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  text  told  how  the  patriarchs  worshipped  the  Baal,  and 
that  it  is  the  removal  of  the  word  Baal  from  the  text  by  later 
scribes  who  treated  passages  like  Hosea  ii.  18  f.  as  canons  of 
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emendation  that  has  obscured  the  true  state  of  affairs.'  The 
only  question  that  appears  to  me  to  be  open  is  whether  the 
patriarchs  in  all  cases  identified  the  local  Baal  with  the  Baal 
whom  they  specifically  worshipped,  and  the  passages  in 
Genesis  seem  to  show  that  at  any  rate  in  many  instances  they 
actually  did.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  suppose  that  in 
Gen.  xxii.  the  Baal  of  the  “  place  ”  that  God  had  told  Abra- 
b.am  of  was  distinct  in  his  mind  from  the  God  who  gave 
the  command.  Further  the  Canaanites  worshipped  Baal- 
Shemaim  “Lord  of  Heaven”  (see  International  Standarvl 
Bible  Kncyclopaedia,  p.  J145),  and  though  this  appears  to  have 
been  a  sun-god,  the  title  strikingly  recalls  the  language  of 
Gen.  xiv.  and  xxiv.  Would  Abraham  necessarily  have  been 
conscious  of  any  difference?  In  this  connection  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  the  probability  that  Baal  Sebaoth  —  Lord 
of  Hosts  —  was  an  old  title  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  most 
usual  form  found  in  the  Massoretic  text  is  the  ungrammatical 
form  wdth  the  tetragrammaton.  It  is  certain  that  our  He¬ 
brew'  text  has  undergone  drastic  revision  in  the  occurrences 
of  this  phrase.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  LXX  of  Josh.  vi.  17. 
though  the  Massoretic  text  does  not  contain  the  phrase  be¬ 
fore  Samuel.  This  is  not  a  gloss  as  Hollenberg  thought,  for 
our  Sq)tuagintal  authorities  give  two  different  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  word  and  rcou  Bvvafisfov  (see  also  Dahse, 

Textkritische  Materialien  zur  Hexateuchfrage,  I,  p.  12). 

I'or  the  history  of  the  religion  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 

’  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tetragrammaton  is  a  proper 
name,  and  that  its  appearance  in  Gen.  xii.  7  is  as  awkward  as  the 
phrase  “  to  Thomas  that  appeared  to  him  ”  would  be  in  English. 
A  common  noun  is  required  as  in  xxxv.  1.  FTesumably  Baal  is 
the  word  that  has  suffered  removal.  See  further  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Jan.  and  Apr.  1915. 
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fact  that  the  patriarchs  seem  unhesitatingly  to  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  sanctity  of  certain  preexisting  “  places.” 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  observations  I  turn  to  Josh, 
xxiv.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  not 
inconsiderable  variations  in  the  text  presented  by  the  LXX. 
On  the  contrary  my  desire  is  to  concentrate  on  certain  points 
which  are  important  for  the  study  of  the  history  and  religion 
of  Israel  not  less  than  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament.  First,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  so  far 
as  we  know  there  was  at  Shechem  no  sanctuary  of  the  God 
of  Israel  eo  nomine,  but  that  both  before  and  after  the  time 
of  Joshua  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  a  Baal.  Secondly,  this 
sanctuary  at  all  material  times  had  a  celebrated  terebinth. 
Historically  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is 
“  the  terebinth  ”  mentioned  in  verse  20,  and  that  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  of  the  same  verse  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Baal.  Certain 
other  facts  should  be  brought  into  relation  with  these.  The 
Massoretic  text  of  this  verse  speaks  of  “  the  book  of  the  law 
of  God,”  the  Vulgate  of  “  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord,” 
the  LXX  only  of  ”  a  book”  (not  “the  book  ”),  with  the  words 
“  law  of  God  ”  {not  ”  of  the  law  of  God  ”  in  BA)  added,  ob¬ 
viously  as  a  later  attempt  to  bring  the  original  Greek  text 
into  harmony  with  the  later  Hebrew.  No  Greek  scholar 
could  suppose  ySt/SXtov,  vofxov  tov  0€ov  to  be  a  render¬ 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  for  ”  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,”  and 
though  there  might  at  first  be  a  disposition  to  reject  the  ac¬ 
cusative  vofiov  for  the  vofjiov  of  some  authorities,  the  telltale 
omission  of  the  definite  article  before  book  clearly  betrays 
the  history  of  the  text.  Accordingly  we  may  feel  sure  that 
in  the  earliest  text  Joshua  wrote  in  a  book,  not  in  the  book 
of  the  law. 

Next  it  must  be  noticed  that  our  textual  authorities  are 
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at  sixes  and  sevens  as  to  the  Divine  appellations  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  It  is  useless  to  undertake  any  inquiry  into  the  matter, 
pending  the  appearance  of  the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint, 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  in  verse  1  the  Vulgate 
has  ‘  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord'  (Domini),  and  can  claim  Ar¬ 
menian  and  other  Septuagintal  support.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Ilaal  was  quite  unobjectionable  as  a  title  of  the  God 
of  Israel  then  and  for  many  centuries  later. 

Very  interesting  are  certain  further  alterations  of  the  LXX 
or  its  Hebrew  original.  “  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned,” 
writes  Mr.  Holmes  (Joshua,  pp.  8  f.),  “  that  in  chapter  xxiv. 
the  LXX  has  a  double  variation  which  is  consistent  and 
wrong.  The  translation  substitutes  Shiloh  for  Shechem  in 
V.  1,  and  repeats  the  substitution  in  v.  25.  Here  the  LXX 
reading  is  unanimously  rejected ;  no  reason  can  be  adduced 
why  M.  T.  should  make  any  alteration.  But  a  very  good 
reason  can  be  discovered  for  the  alteration  by  LXX.  Shiloh 
was  well  known  as  a  sanctuary  from  the  first  book  of  Samuel, 
from  Jeremiah  and  from  Psalm  Ixxviii.  61,  whereas  the 
sanctity  of  Shechem  can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental 
notices.  The  LXX  translator  made  the  alteration  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  Shiloh  was  known  to  him  as  a  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  early  times  and  moreover  is  the  only  sanctuary 
so  far  mentioned  in  Joshua.  Six  times  in  the  last  few  chap¬ 
ters  Shiloh  is  mentioned  as  the  sanctuary.  The  statement  of 
Bennett  that  the  substitution  is  a  harmonistic  alteration  with 
reference  to  chapter  xviii.  is  imperfect.  It  is  a  harmonistic 
alteration  with  reference  to  xviii.  1,  10;  xix.  37;^  xxi.  2; 
xxii.  9,  12.  (In  xviii.  8  Shiloh  is  not  in  LXX).  With  Shi¬ 
loh  in  his  head  as  the  sacred  place  the  Greek  translator  made 
his  only  important  deliberate  alteration.” 

^Thls  appears  to  be  a  misprint  for  51.  H.  M.  W. 
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But  this  is  an  understatement,  for  in  verse  25  the  LXX 
not  content  with  altering  Shechem  into  Shiloh  “  adds,  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  (iod  of  Israel,  on  the  basis  of  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
60”  (p.  79).  1  should  rather  have  said  on  the  basis  of 
xviii.  1. 

The  reasons  for  the  alterations  are  clear.  In  the  view  of 
the  editor  who  was  responsible  for  them  (whether  they  were 
made  originally  in  Hebrew  or  in  Greek)  such  a  transaction 
as  this  ought  to  have  taken  place  at  the  religious  capital  for 
the  time  being,  i.e.  Shiloh,  the  seat  of  the  Ark  and  Taber¬ 
nacle.  In  historic  truth  it  took  place  at  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Baal  in  Shechem,  a  Baal  who  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
covenant  made  by  Joshua  was  known  as  Baal-berith,  baal  of 
covenant. 

Leaving  aside  for  a  moment  the  religious  questions  in¬ 
volved  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  other  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the  text.  For  my¬ 
self  I  confess  to  a  suspicion  that  the  original  text  told  of 
the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  and  burnt  offerings.  This 
would  be  in  line  with  the  other  covenants  of  the  same  type 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  type  that  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  call  Pillar-covenants  (see  Studies  in  Biblical  I^w, 
pp.  52-75,  81).  That  Joshua’s  covenant  does  belong  to  this 
type  appears  to  be  established  by  verses  26  f.  If  this  sus¬ 
picion  be  well  founded,  the  narrative  of  the  sacrifices  will 
have  been  omitted  in.  an  age  when  it  seemed  a  terrible  breach 
of  the  Law  to  offer  them  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Baal  of 
Shechem. 

The  religious  questions  now  fall  to  be  considered.  Was  this 
proceeding  an  act  of  apostasy  to  any,  and,  if  so,  to  what  ex¬ 
tent?  Was  it  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
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Law?  What  were  its  meaning  and  significance?  Such  ques¬ 
tions  are  very  much  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer. 

It  seems  certain,  to  begin  with,  that  the  proceedings  were 
not  in  accordance  with  late  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Law  and  the  requirements  of  Israel’s  religion,  and  we  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  with  some  confidence  that  the 
author  of  Judges  viii,  II3  f.  would  scarcely  have  approved  of 
such  a  narrative.  That,  however,  does  not  necessarily  con¬ 
clude  the  matter. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  the  first  place  that  the  whole  char¬ 
acter  of  Joshua’s  speech  is  most  emphatically  one  of  fidelity 
to  the  Clod  of  Israel.  The  whole  gist  of  the  transaction  lies 
in  verses  14  f.,  ll)-24,  the  choice  of  the  worship  of  the  Lord 
alone  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  their  an¬ 
cestors  in  jVIesopotamia  and  Egypt  and  the  gods  of  the 
Amorites,  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  exclusiveness  of  His  cult 
and  the  exhortation  to  put  away  “  the  strange  gods  which 
are  in  your  midst.”  That  does  not  look  as  if  the  Baal  of 
Shechem  was  regarded  as  a  strange  god.  It  would  be  very 
<lifficult  to  hold  in  the  teeth  of  such  language  that  the  trans¬ 
action  was  felt  to  be  heretical.  Further  a  very  similar  scene 
had  been  enacted  at  the  same  place  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv. 
2-4),  and  had  in  that  case  been  a  most  indubitable  act  of 
fidelity  to  his  God,  under  whatever  name  He  was  known.  If 
Abraham  could  properly  sacrifice  at  the  sacred  place  of  She¬ 
chem,  if  Jacob  could  properly  select  it  for  the  great  renun¬ 
ciation  of  idolatry,  it  is  difficult  to  hold  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  Israelites  of  that  day  the  place  was  associated  with  any 
cult  that  was  felt  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  Given  the  fact  that  He  was  freely  called  by 
the  title  “  the  Baal,”  then  and  for  long  after,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  that  the  deity  worshipped  under  that 
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title  in  the  ‘  place  ’  of  Shechem  may  have  appeared  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  to  Jacob,  and  to  Joshua  to  be  identical  with  Him.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  putting  aside  of  strange  gods  can  hardly  have 
taken  place  in  what  was  felt  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  one  of 
them. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  most  remarkable  fact  to 
be  considered.  Deuteronomy  itself  distinctly  commanded 
the  ratification  of  its  covenant  in  this  neighlx)rhood  ( xi.  *i?5)  f.) 
“  by  the  side  of  the  terebinth  ^  of  Moreh  ”  without  any  hint 
of  disapproval  of  this  tree.  Consequently  the  Deuteronomist 
took  the  same  view  as  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joshua,  and  re¬ 
garded  this  neighborhood  as  the  fit  and  proper  ])lace  for  the 
ratification  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  Israel.  It  follows 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  scarcely  have  been  covered  by 
the  denunciation  of  Dent.  xii.  The  ‘  place  ’  of  Shechem  can¬ 
not  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  na¬ 
tions  to  be  dispossessed  worshipped  “  their  gods  ”  ( within 
the  meaning  of  the  chapter)  and  performed  “  all  the  abomi¬ 
nations  of  the  Lord  which  He  hateth.”  Deuteronomy  xxvii. 
tells  the  same  tale,  but  it  is  not  attributed  by  the  Wellhausen 
school  to  the  Deuteronomist  and  it  makes  no  mention  of  the 
terebinth.  Joshua  viii.  SO-lb")  which  is  assigned  to  a  Deuter- 
cnomic  editor  gives  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  in¬ 
structions.  Prima  facie  a  modern  reader  would  have  re¬ 
garded  the  place  with  its  terebinth  as  within  the  terms  of 
Deut.  xii.,  but  apparently  this  is  not  the  view  of  Deuteronomy 
itself.  It  had  been  the  scene  of  a  most  emphatic  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  idolatry  by  Jacob,  and  seemingly  its  destruction  was 
never  intended  by  Deuteronomy. 

Who,  then,  was  Baal-berith  ?  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  name 
that  contains  the  most  unique  of  all  the  religious  ideas 
^  This  and  not  the  plural  is  the  better  reading. 
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of  Israel  —  an  idea  that  is  more  unique  than  monotheism 
itself/  I  have  always  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  regard¬ 
ing  him  as  other  than  the  God  of  Israel  in  spite  of  the  view 
taken  in  Judges  viii.  33  f.  llaal-berith  means  lord  of  cov¬ 
enant,  covenant-maker.  The  covenant  relationship  between 
God  and  people  is  the  most  distinctive  of  all  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ideas,  for  there  is  no  parallel  either  to  the  adoption  of 
a  God  by  a  people  in  this  fashion  or  for  the  giving  of  legis¬ 
lation  by  means  of  a  covenant  —  i.e.  a  duly  ratified  sworn 
agreement  —  between  a  God  and  a  people.  Here  1  may  cite 
some  sentences  from  my  article  “  Law  in  O.  T.”  in  Murray’s 
“  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary.”  “  The  covenants  constitute 
the  first  outstanding  feature  of  the  form.  Alone  among 
known  legislations,  large  portions  of  the  law  are  found  as 
terms  of  sworn  agreements  made  between  God  and  the  He¬ 
brew  tribes.  Other  peoples  have  had  laws  to  which  they  at¬ 
tributed  a  divine  origin,  but  the  covenant  form  is  unique.  .  .  . 
The  special  articles  in  this  volume  and  their  bibliographies 
attest  the  fact  that  there  exist  numberless  parallels  to  almost 
every  institution  and  idea  contained  in  the  law.  Talion  and 
blood-feud,  sin  and  crime,  clean  and  unclean,  the  priestly 
order,  sacrifice  and  ritual,  all  may  be  paralleled  from  other 
races.  Nor  is  it  different  if  we  turn  to  individual  rules.  With 
certain  striking  exceptions  (e.g.  the  law  of  (Strangers)  it  is 
possible  to  parallel  most  of  the  laws,  even  such  a  detail  as 
the  permission  to  pluck  grapes,  etc.,  Dcut.  x.xiii.  24  f.  [25  f.]  : 
cf.  Post,  Grnndriss,  ii.  42() ;  Manu,  viii.  341  (with  character- 

‘  See  especially  the  study  of  covenants  which  constitutes  the  sec¬ 
ond  chapter  of  my  “Studies  in  Biblical  Law”  (London,  D.  Nutt). 
I  was  much  interested  to  find  when  that  first  appeared  that  the 
idea  was  so  unexpected  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining 
to  an  eminent  professor  of  law  that  it  really  was  a  Biblical  rep¬ 
resentation  and  not  a  mere  metaphor  like  the  Social  Contract. 
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istic  differences),  etc.  Nor  again  is  this  the  only  legislation 
that  claims  a  divine  origin,  or  that  seeks  to  regulate  extra- 
jural  matters.  The  Hindu  law  books,  for  example,  deal  with 
faith,  penances,  purifications,  dress,  demeanor,  etc.,  as  well 
as  jural  law.  Every  ancient  legislation  is  and  must  be  the 
creation  of  its  age ;  and  as  the  objects  of  legislators  are  every¬ 
where  similar,  and  laws  are  everywhere  directed  to  moulding 
human  conduct,  it  follows  that  every  archaic  legislation  be¬ 
longs  to  a  family  group  and  differs  from  other  systems 
belonging  to  a  similar  stage  of  development  only  within  cer¬ 
tain  more  or  less  defined  limits.  Naturally,  the  law  of  Moses 
bears  the  impress  of  the  history,  the  mind,  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  nation  for  which  it  was  designed ;  l)ut  so  dpcs 
every  other  known  system.  And  withal  it  is  unique,  (i)  No 
other  legislation  is  comparable  in  literary  form  and  beauty. 
(ii)  While  many  of  the  rules  can  be  paralleled,  there  is  no 
parallel  to  such  a  collection  of  humane  rules:  hence  the  spirit 
and  general  effect  of  the  whole  are  different  from  those  of  all 
other  legislations,  (iii)  Perhaps  no  similar  legislation  has 
ever  been  so  fr-ee  from  rules  designed  to  benefit  some  privi¬ 
leged  person  or  caste.  Special  consideration  is  shown  only 
to  the  helpless.  But  the  true  differentia  is  in  none  of  these 
things,  though  it  embraces  and  accounts  for  all.  It  lies  in 
the  attitude  tozcards  the  divine.  Everywhere  the  peculiar  re¬ 
lation  between  the  one  God  and  the  separated  people  —  with 
all  it  involved  in  duty  to  God  and  duty  to  man  —  is  stamped 
on  institutions  designed  for  a  race  that  in  its  general  ideas 
and  primitive  civilization  differed  very  little  from  many  other 
races  in  similar  stages  of  development.  This  law  centers  in 
and  leads  to  God.  Its  ultimate  problem  is  not  legal  or  lit¬ 
erary  or  economic  or  .social:  it  is  theological”  (pp.  461  a, 
466  a). 
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Now  this  extraordinary  attitude  —  the  special  relationship 
of  God  and  people  —  is  implied  in  calling  a  God  baal-berith, 
covenant-maker  —  as  perhaps  no  other  phrase  could  imply  it. 
But  for  that  one  narrative  in  Judges  I  should  say  without 
hesitation  that  if  it  were  desired  to  find  the  epithet  which 
best  distinguished  Israel’s  God  and  His  connection  with  the 
people  from  all  other  gods,  covenant-maker  would  be  the 
phrase. 

This  deity  ‘  covenant-maker  ’  thus  bore  a  name  that  was 
the  most  appropriate  for  the  God  of  Israel  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.  He  bore  it  at  a  place  where  apparently  the  covenant 
with  Israel’s  God  had  been  ratified  once  or  twice  ^  and  at  a 
date  subseciuent  to  such  ratification.  He  bore  it  among 
burghers  who  in  an  earlier  age  had  been  distinguished  from 
the  Israelites  mainly  by  non-circumcision,  and  had  raised  no 
objection  to  a  complete  fusion  with  them  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  His 
shrine  was  a  place  which  had  been  twice  chosen  by  the  most 
zealous  and  authoritative  of  the  worshippers  of  Israel’s  God 
for  an  absolute  break  with  idolatry,  near  the  site  which  had 
been  selected  by  Deuteronomy  itself  for  the  scene  of  the  sol¬ 
emn  avouching  of  God  by  people  and  people  by  God.  To  my 
mind  the  inference  is  irresistible.  Baal-berith  owes  his  name 
to  the  covenant  made  at  Shechem  by  Joshua  and  to  an  iden¬ 
tification  with  Israel’s  God.  It  may  be  that  his  worshippers 
did  not  at  all  times  so  identify  him,  and  that  in  the  days  of 
Abimelech  his  cult  contained  objectionable  elements.  But 
from  first  to  last  the  connection  with  the  God  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  and  of  Joshua  is  manifest. 

*  I  write  “  once  or  twice  ”  deliberately  to  allow  of  the  possibility 
(on  which  at  present  I  express  no  opinion)  that  Josh.  viii.  30  ff. 
is  not  original.  In  that  case  Josh.  xxiv.  is  the  mutilated  narrative 
of  the  only  covenant  made  by  Joshua  in  the  neighborhood  of  She¬ 
chem  in  accordance  with  the  Instructions  of  Deuteronomy. 
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ARITCLE  VIII. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  OX  CHRISTIAN 
REUNION. 

BY  WILLI.VM  J.  II.  FETTER,  LL.B., 

HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  reunion  of  Christendom  is  a 
subject  that  opens  up  such  a  vast  field  of  interest  and  inquiry 
that  one  trembles  at  the  threshold,  and  wonders  in  bewilder¬ 
ment  which  of  the  many  doors  that  give  entrance  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  opened.  There  are  two  thoughts  which  are 
prominent  at  the  present  time :  The  first  is  the  unity  which  is 
being  shown  in  actual  operation  in  relieving  the  suflfering  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  war  —  a  unity  of  all  beliefs  and  creeds  and 
religions,  based  upon  the  outgoing  of  human  sympathy.  The 
other  is  the  realized  spiritual  unity  shown  on  the  field  of  battle 
between  the  chaplains  of  the  various  denominations  who  are 
working  together  in  perfect  cooperation  and  harmony.  These 
men  who  have  worked  side  by  side  to  relieve  suffering,  and 
who  have  ministered  side  by  side  in  danger  and  privation,  can 
never  go  back  to  the  old  prejudices  and  misunderstandings,  to 
the  narrow  spiritual  horizon  of  earlier  days.  A  statement  has 
recently  appeared  as  follows : — 

“  In  the  new  Master  of  the  Temple,  Dr.  Barnes,  the  English 
Church  has  a  new  voice  which  will  be  heard  with  increasing  in¬ 
terest  as  the  days  go  on.  In  his  inaugural  sermon,  preached  a 
few  weeks  ago,  Dr.  Barnes  gave  expression  to  certain  views,  which, 
coming  from  a  man  in  so  unique  a  position,  deserve  and  will  com¬ 
mand  all  the  more  attention.  He  went  straight  to  the  point  in 
pleading  for  a  fuller  unity  among  Christians: — 
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“  ‘  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  national  spiritual  experience  takes 
other  forms,  and  I  for  one  would  gladly  see  them  included  in  the 
National  Church.  The  great  Puritan  tradition  is  of  immense 
ethical  value,  and  in  its  best  expression  moulds  itself  closely  on 
Christ’s  teaching.  The  Anglican  Church  would  be  richer  if  she 
could  include  within  herself  those  who,  guided  too  exclusively  by 
that  tradition,  have  separated  themselves  from  her.  And  the 
Quakers,  too,  with  their  burning  personal  religious  experience, 
and  their  insistence  on  the  sacramental  nature  of  all  our  actions, 
can  teach  us  things  that  we  must  not  forget.  He  who  would  serve 
Christ  in  his  generation  should  welcome  all  varieties  of  Christian 
religious  experience  in  proportion  to  their  power  to  reveal  God.’ 

“  The  spirit  of  these  words  is  most  welcome,  and  bears  witness 
to  that  truest  of  attitudes  which  recognizes  aspects  of  truth  and 
life  outside  its  own  boundaries.  The  best  efforts  for  unity  to-day 
are  based  on  this  principle  of  recognizing  the  Divine  working 
wherever  it  is  seen,  and  of  seeking  to  co-ordinate  all  these  phases 
into  one  great  unity.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Christian  people  will 
ever  agree  on  all  things,  but  it  is  certainly  possible  and  desirable 
that  they  should  approximate  towards  a  unity  which  includes 
many  varieties  which  are  seen  to  be  truly  of  God,  and  the  only 
centre  of  any  real  unity  is  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
No  other  sort  of  Christian  unity  will  be  of  any  use  at  all.” 

Dealing  fir.st  with  the  human  side  of  reunion,  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  movement  before  the  war  was  unquestionably  the  social 
movement.  One  writer  says : — 

“  The  social  crisis  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  the  infusion  of 
new  life  and  power  into  the  religious  thought  of  the  Church, 
also  offers  the  chance  for  progress  in  its  life.  When  the  broader 
social  outlook  widens  the  purpose  of  a  Christian  man  beyond  the 
increase  of  his  church,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  sees  that  there  are 
others  who  are  at  work  for  humanity  besides  his  denomination. 
Common  work  for  social  welfare  is  the  best  common  ground  for 
religious  bodies  and  the  best  training  school  for  practical  Christian 
unity.  The  strong  movement  for  Christian  union  in  the  United 
States  has  been  largely  prompted  by  the  realization  of  social  needs 
and  is  led  by  men  who  have  felt  the  attraction  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  as  something  greater  than  any  particular  Church  and  as 
the  common  object  of  all.  Thus  the  divisions  which  were  caused 
in  the  past  by  differences  in  Dogma  and  Church  Polity  may  yet 
be  healed  by  unity  of  interest  in  social  salvation.  In  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  aims  of  Jesus  Christ  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  whole  of  human  life  in  accordance  with  the  will 
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of  God  and  under  the  motive  power  of  religion  was  the  ruling  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Here,  then,  may  possibly  be  found  one  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  rising  tide  of  democracy  which  has  invaded  every 
branch  of  thought  and  activity  has  found  its  way  into  the 
churches.  ‘‘  Religion  no  longer  spends  its  immense  force  in 
tearing  men  out  of  social  life  and  isolating  them  from  family, 
property  and  state.  Therefore  it  is  now  free  to  direct  that 
force  toward  the  Christianizing  of  the  common  life.”  The  old 
enthusiasm  is  now  directed  towards  the  moral  regeneration  of 
society,  and  our  eyes  are  witnessing  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
for  humanity.  Ceremonialism  devoid  of  spiritual  power  which 
early  clogged  the  ethical  vigor  of  Christianity  was  broken  in 
the  Reformation,  and  has  never  recovered  its  strength.  Creek 
and  Roman  Catholici.sm  are  faithful  to  it  by  virtue  of  their 
conservatism,  but  even  there  it  is  no  longer  a  creative  force. 
There  are  c.xtreme  ritualistic  drifts  in  a  few  individual  in¬ 
stances  in  other  churches,  but  they  are  not  part  of  modern 
life;  being,  rather,  romantic  reactions  toward  the  past.  The 
present  tendency  to  a  more  ornate  and  liturgical  worship  in 
the  various  churches  is  aesthetic  —  not  sacramental  —  in  mo¬ 
tive,  and  in  no  way  antagonistic,  by  reason  of  narrow  ecclesi- 
asticism,  to  social  reconstruction.  The  church  of  God  has 
always  preserved  the  priceless  heritage  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  and  that  Holy  Spirit  was  infused  into  the  lives  of  its 
adherents.  The  early  Jewish  Church  jiossessed  this  tremen¬ 
dous,  vital,  spiritual  force,  and  out  of  an  oppressed  community 
of  slaves  produced  an  organized  conquering  nation.  The 
same  vital  impetus  ])roduced  the  fanaticism  and  fervor  of  the 
Crusades  and  has  been  the  impelling  motive  of  a  world-wide 
evangelism  in  our  own  day,  such  as  was  never  before  seen. 
Were  this  same  spiritual  force  directed  after  the  war,  and 
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largely  as  the  result  of  the  vvar,  into  the  channel  of  moral  anJ 
social  reconstruction,  there  would  be  discovered  a  unifying 
impulse  which  would  not  only  unite  the  warring  churches  in 
one  community  of  interest  and  endeavor,  but  also  incorporate 
a  large  constituency  now  entirely  antagonistic  to  organized 
religion,  but  fired  with  the  same  fervent  zeal  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

Of  the  two  great  fundamentals  of  Christian  unity,  the  first 
is,  then,  unity  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  This  is 
beginning  with  man  and  rising  up  to  God.  This  is  a  work 
so  vast  and  so  productive  of  results  that  it  necessitates  the 
sinking  of  all  difTerences  for  the  sake  of  the  ideal  set  out  by 
our  Divine  Master.  “  Thy  Kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  How  is  the  war  affecting  the 
cause  of  social  democracy?  Has  it  dealt  a  crushing  blow 
which  will  completely  shatter  all  possibility  of  church  reunion 
along  the  lines  of  social  enterprise?  I  think  not.  The  war 
is  a  sudden  catastrophe,  and  is  mysterious  and  in  some  ways 
inexplicable,  but  in  the  end  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  ideal 
of  a  pure  democracy.  It  is  bringing  about  closer  fellowship 
and  agreement  between  those  nations  of  the  world  who  stand 
for  high  principles.  The  Allied  nations  stand  on  one  plat¬ 
form  with  regard  to  democracy.  Russia  is  rapidly  opening 
her  eyes  to  the  inevitability  of  popular  government,  and  a 
closer  union  will  further  the  universal  movement  towards  a 
greater  recognition  of  the  social  problems,  and  in  turn  will 
unite  the  churches  in  the  aim  already  suggested. 

Leaving  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  we  will  now  con¬ 
sider  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  various  ex¬ 
isting  churches.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  facing  the  cause 
of  Christian  reunion  is  the  determined  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  292.  8 
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Church.  She  is  unwilling  to  consider  any  advances  except 
those  which  savor  too  largely  of  the  type  of  the 

“  young  lady  of  Riga 
Who  went  for  a  ride  on  a  tiger  ” — 

with  what  distressing  results  we  all  know.  Rome  is  always 
ready  to  receive  individual  contributions  to  the  cause  of  unity, 
but  firmly  rejects  any  thought  of  a  reunion  which  does  not 
consist  of  the  various  bodies  accepting  in  its  entirety  her 
scheme  of  government,  her  doctrines,  and  her  practices.  But 
is  there  not  a  perceptible  change  in  recent  years?  There 
an  acknowledgment  of  Protestant  methods  and  teaching,  and 
a  silent  confession  of  weakness,  which  appears  in  many  ways. 
Within  the  Roman  Church  there  are  and  always  have  been 
many  who  are  better  than  their  creed.  A  priest  stood  by  the 
dying  bed  of  Paulo  Panizzi,  a  monk  who  died  in  Rome  about 
the  year  1887.  In  his  lifetime  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition, 
he  died  in  full  communion  with  Rome.  The  priest  addressed 
him  thus:  “You  will  see  the  Christ —  perhaps  tonight,  per¬ 
haps  tomorrow.  Tell  Him  there  are  still  some  in  Rome  who 
love  1 1  is  word  as  He  spake  it,  and  would  die  for  it  as  His 
followers  even  here.”  Another  priest,  who  has  since  left  the 
Roman  Communion,  says :  “  I  believe  amid  all  the  corruption 
Christ  is  preached,  and  by  a  Divine  instinct  souls  are  led  to 
choose  the  good  and  reject  the  evil  —  even  the  evil  they  think 
they  believe.”  There  seems  to  be,  besides  these  individual 
cases,  which  could  be  largely  multiplied,  considerable  modifica¬ 
tion  in  the  attitude  of  Rome  towards  Anglicanism.  Writing 
on  the  dogma,  “  No  Salvation  out  of  the  [Roman]  Church,” 
Cardinal  Manning  mentions  with  approval  Augustine’s  saying, 
“  Many  sheep  without,  many  wolves  within,”  and  argues  from 
his  knowledge  of  English  Christians: — 

“  I  have  known  intimately  souls  living  lives  of  visible  sanctlfl- 
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cation  as  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  I  have  ever 
seen  in  all  conditions  of  life.  How  can  men  go  on  speaking  of 
those  out  of  the  Church  as  in  the  state  of  nature  and  in  bad  faith 
and  to  be  avoided  as  immoral?  .  .  .  But  whc.t  [he  continues]  is 
the  state  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  South  America?  All  the  light 
and  grace  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  vain  for  multitudes  in  the 
Catholic  Countries.” 

Returning  to  the  recent  modifications  in  doctrine,  take  that 
of  direct  prayers  to  the  saints  for  gifts  and  blessings.  This 
doctrine  is  kept  back  from  manuals  intended  for  English 
readers.  Another  is  seen  in  the  recent  permission  to  converts 
to  regard  the  veneration  of  images,  relics,  and  so  forth,  as 
non-essential.  Still  another  is  the  permission  to  celebrate 
Mass  at  night  and  without  fasting.  Still  another  concession 
has  been  made  in  the  fact  that  the  words,  “  All  heretics, 
schismatics  and  rebels  against  our  lord  the  Pope  I  will  perse¬ 
cute  and  attack,”  are  omitted  by  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
taking  oath  under  the  English  Crown.  Many  other  points 
could  be  mentioned,  e.g.  that  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred 
days  is  granted  to  the  faithful  who  spend  fifteen  minutes  daily 
in  reading  the  Gospel  in  some  authorized  translation  —  this 
indulgence  to  be  applicable,  if  desired,  to  the  souls  in  purgatory 
—  a  curious  mixture  of  truth  and  error.  From  many  such 
signs  some  regard  it  as  a  fact  that  Rome  is  gradually  being 
transformed  from  within.  The  hope  is  that  she  is  being 
brought,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  herself,  into  closer  agree¬ 
ment  with  Holy  Scripture,  Apostolic  and  primitive  practice, 
and  is  nearer  the  mind  of  Christ.  Nor  can  we  tell  whether 
it  may  not  be  the  Divine  Will  to  work  a  permanent  return  to 
truth,  through  these  subtle  adaptations  of  Roman  teachers  for 
temporal  ends.  Rome’s  method  of  attracting  converts  from 
other  churches  may  prove  to  be  God’s  method  of  enlightening 
Romanists.  Two  important  things,  however,  must  be  re¬ 
membered  : 
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(1)  No  Roman  Doctrine  of  Trent  has  been  denied.  The 
instances  which  have  occurred  are  omissions  or  evasions,  for 
a  purpose  and  for  a  time. 

(2)  They  occur  in  books  intended  for  Protestants,  and 
are  given  grudgingly,  and  are  merely  adaptations  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  state  of  mind  and  knowledge  and  reason.  Many  earn¬ 
est  Roman  Catholics  admit  these  concessions  are  unreal,  and 
grieve  over  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  doctrinal  and  spiritual 
reform  in  Rome.  It  is  therefore  vain  to  look  to  Rome  as  she 
is  at  present  for  any  contribution  to  this  problem  of  Christian 
unity.  The  war  has  done  little,  so  far  as  Rome  is  concerned, 
except  to  reveal  her  weakness  and  powerlessness,  and  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  her  arrogant  pretensions,  her  edicts  and  de¬ 
crees. 

Turning  to  the  Greek-Russian  Orthodox  Church,  we  find 
a  growing  regard  for,  and  interest  in.  the  Anglican  position. 
There  is  also  a  very  distinct  realization  that  any  union  with 
Rome  as  she  is,  is  completely  impossible.  .Archbishop  Platon 
says : — 

“  We  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
can  have  no  Church  union  or  communion.  The  Roman  Church 
knows  no  union  but  complete  annexation  in  the  sense  of  perfect 
absorption.  Temporarily  she  may  admit  a  union  founded  on  equal 
rights,  but  later  will  endeavor  to  turn  equal  rights  into  complete 
subjection.  .  .  .  [Looking  towards  Anglicanism,  he  says],  I  became 
convinced  that  not  only  dogmatical  difficulties  which  I  do  not  even 
touch  on  for  the  present,  but  differences  of  ritual,  also  keep  us 
separated  from  you.” 

He  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  worshiping  in  another’s  church 
and  with  another’s  rites ;  yet  beneath  all  the  acknowledgment 
of  difficulties,  he  sees  no  reason  why  at  some  future  time 
visible  Christian  union  may  not  be  achieved.  Just  as  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church  existed  side  by  side  with  the  West¬ 
ern  until  the  eleventh  century,  the  parallel  existence  of  the 
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Russian  Orthodox  and  the  Anglican  as  sister  churches  might 
come  to  pass.  He  says :  “  We  do  not  ask  you  to  submit,”  as 
Rome  does,  ”  we  only  ask.  Do  you  hold  the  same  Catholic 
faith  we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers?  If  you  do  we  are 
brothers.”  Many  learned  Russian  theologians  have  made  a 
profound  study  of  the  Anglican  position,  and  look  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  goodwill  toward  the  West.  There  is,  however,  a 
strong  undertone  of  feeling  that  somehow  we  do  not  as  a 
church  retain  all  those  characteristics  which  to  them  are  the 
essentials  of  orthodoxy.  There  is  a  far  deeper  conception  of 
the  spiritual  basis  of  Christian  unity  in  the  worship  of  the 
Russians,  and  with  the  increasing  friendship  cemented  by  al¬ 
liance  we  may  hope  for  mutual  understanding.  There  is  no 
possibility  or  prospect  of  union  with  Rome ;  but  with  the  Greek 
Church  we  are  at  one  in  at  least  a  single  point,  which  is  in 
protest  against  the  attitude  and  errors  of  Rome. 

Turning  yet  again  to  the  various  sects  and  denominations 
which  make  up  Protestant  Christendom,  we  are  confronted  by 
an  entirely  different  problem.  We  have  a  large  majority 
already  acknowledging  organic  unity  and  rejoicing  in  cooper¬ 
ation.  There  is  a  unity  amongst  them  all  and  with  a  large 
part  of  the  Anglican  communion,  which  arises  out  of  the 
consciousness  that  there  are  certain  members  in  them  all  who 
are  animated  by  a  living,  conscious  faith  in  Christ  Himself 
as  branches  in  the  vine,  and  are  living  in  fellowship  with  God 
and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  have  fellowship  one 
with  another.  The  anathemas  of  churches  and  the  suspicious 
questioning  glances  of  ecclesiastical  conservatism  are  of  no 
avail  against  this  felt  oneness  with  each  other  in  Christ.  This 
is  assuredly  true  unity,  and  here  we  find  another  possible  so¬ 
lution  of  our  problem. 

The  thought  of  visible  unity  has  often  been  strongly  em- 
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phasized,  because  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  great  hindrances 
to  the  world’s  belief  in  Christ  has  been  the  absence  of  visible 
organic  unity.  The  Roman  Church  once  possessed  this  un¬ 
disputed  unity  in  Spain  and  Italy,  Austria  and  South  America, 
but  the  spectacle  of  these  nations  has  not  converted  the  world. 
The  hindrances  to  the  world’s  believing  in  Christ  are  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  multiplicity  of  sects,  but  of  an  entirely  different 
order.  The  bitterness,  the  aggressiveness,  the  strife,  the 
energy  wasted  in  conflict,  the  excommunications,  the  intoler¬ 
ance,  the  ignorance,  the  refusal  to  hold  communion  with  those 
who  differ  —  these  things  have  shocked  the  world.  When  to 
this  unchristianlike  spirit  are  added  those  demands  which 
Rome  has  multiplied  to  an  appalling  and  impossible  extent,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  such  a  misrepresented  Christianity  has 
not  only  failed  to  convert  the  world,  but  has  proved  a  stum- 
blingblock  in  the  path  of  reunion.  Any  lasting  union  depends 
on  its  being  grounded  in  truth  and  manifested  in  love.  The 
High  Priestly  prayer  of  our  Lord  was  full  of  a  solemnity, 
almost  sadness,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  He  did  not  an¬ 
ticipate  its  complete  fulfillment  in  this  present  dispensation. 
Like  the  command,  “  P>e  ye  therefore  perfect,”  it  is  a  high 
ideal  to  be  aimed  at ;  but,  because  of  man’s  self-will  and  pride, 
it  will  not  be  attained  or  manifested  until  the  day  when  Christ 
Himself  shall  return.  We  can,  however,  cultivate  charity  and 
humility,  and  check  every  attempt  to  introduce  terms  of  com¬ 
munion  and  salvation  not  insisted  upon  by  the  Divine  Head 
of  the  church. 

In  the  mission  field  much  can  be  found  of  an  interesting 
nature  on  the  subject.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Roman  Church,  although  personal  friendship 
among  the  missioitaries  may  be  very  strong.  The  Roman 
missionaries  are  forbidden  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with, 
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or  take  part  in  any  practical  effort  in  cooperation  with,  th^ 
representatives  of  other  Christian  bodies.  The  Russian  Orth¬ 
odox  Church  also  cannot  at  present  enter  into  any  real  or  full 
unity.  Archbishop  Nicolai  says: — 

“  I  am  In  friendly,  more  than  that,  brotherly  relations  with  all 
the  missionaries  of  other  sections  known  to  me,  and  so  are 
our  Christians  with  their  Christians.  So  shall  we  be  from  our 
part  always,  because  we  know'  that  the  first  duty  of  us  Christians 
is  to  cultivate  Christian  love  to  all  men,  and  particularly  to  our 
brothers  in  Christ.  But  nevertheless  there  is  no  real  or  full  unity 
between  us  and  the  other  sections,  more  than  that  we  are  far  from 
such  unity  because  we  are  divided  in  the  Christian  Doctrine.” 

Contrast  these  words  with  the  declaration  of  the  Christian 
Federation  of  China,  in  which  are  representatives  of  a  large 
number  of  missionary  societies  : — 

“  The  work  of  this  Federation  shall  be  to  encourage  everything 
that  will  demonstrate  the  existing  essential  unity  of  Christians, 
to  watch  for  opportunities  of  united  prayer  and  mutual  conference 
between  representatives  of  different  bodies  of  Christians.” 

In  the  denominations  at  home,  as  abroad,  there  is  seen  to  be 
an  increasing  readiness  to  cooperate  along  every  line  in  which 
the  central  facts  of  faith  are  made  the  basis  of  cooperation. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  towards  unity,  and  in  some  cases 
an  actual  federation  has  taken  place  or  is  pending.  The  more 
widespread  use  of  a  liturgical  form  of  service,  and  increased 
friendly  relations  between  our  own  church  and  these  various 
bodies  —  these  two  are  doing  much  to  break  down  prejudice, 
and  open  the  way  for  a  closer  cooperation  than  ever  before. 
The  diminution  of  missionary  subscriptions,  owing  to  war 
conditions,  will  serve  to  promote  consolidation ;  and  we  may 
expect,  in  the  near  future,  many  new  developments  of  Chris¬ 
tian  union  from  an  economic  motive.  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  mission  field  the  problem  of  overlapping  is  being  ef¬ 
fectively  dealt  with  by  a  local  board,  and  the  effect  of  the  war 
will  be,  unquestionably,  to  promote  all  that  can  possibly  be 
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done  to  unite  the  various  organizations  at  work.  With  an 
increasing  shortage  of  missionaries  to  fill  vacant  stations,  and 
an  increase  of  opportunity,  the  schemes  at  present  on  foot  to 
federate  missionary  activity  will  receive  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus,  and  will  carry  the  newly  formed  local  churches  far  on 
the  way  to  what  might  be  called  federated  national  churches, 
similar  to  that  which  already  exists  in  China. 

Looking  out  over  the  world,  we  see  conditions  to-day  which 
prepare  men’s  minds  for  a  wider  unity  in  all  the  activities  of 
life.  The  assumption  of  control  by  the  military  authorities  in 
many  places  is  accustoming  the  minds  of  the  men  to  a  central 
authority.  The  great  increase  of  cooperation  in  business,  re¬ 
sulting  in  monopolies  run  by  a  few  men  of  outstanding  wealth 
or  commercial  genius,  is  leading  men  to  realize  the  value  of 
combining  their  capital  and  machinery  for  mutual  benefit.  The 
fact  of  successful  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  warring  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  vast  increase  in  efficiency  made  by  the  unity  of 
forces,  are  great  object  lessons  to  the  churches.  There  is  a 
general  tendency  in  the  world  to-day  towards  cooperation, 
and  the  uniting  of  forces  for  successful  enterprise.  The 
stores,  railroads,  power  and  light  companies,  public  corpor¬ 
ations,  trades  unions,  world  federation  of  labor  —  all  exhibit 
to  us  the  advantage  of  unity ;  and,  turning  to  the.  Church,  we 
find  three  years  of  wrangling  over  an  attempt  to  establish 
practical  unity  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  mission  field  in 
East  Africa,  the  occasion  being  a  united  Communion  Service, 
the  .story  of  which  has  become  historic  under  the  name  of  the 
Kikuyu  Conference. 

I  drew  attention  at  the  beginning  to  one  movement  which 
might  be  an  ultimate  basis  of  union,  and  placed  it  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  purposely,  because  it  is  the  natural  trend  of  our 
thought  to  consider  the  human  side  first.  As  we  look  out 
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upon  the  incoherent  clisjointedness  of  the  social  fabric,  and 
the  misery  of  war,  our  hearts  may  be  drawn  together  to  seek 
some  common  basis  of  unity  of  purpose.  But  there  is  another 
side.  The  plea  for  humanity  would  fail  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  of  an  invisible  church,  already  existing,  and  making  its 
presence  felt  in  the  wider,  visible  church  of  which  it  is  the 
living  force.  This  spiritual  church  of  God  is  the  great  hope 
of  the  world,  and  in  a  conscious  membership  we  find  the  great¬ 
est  bond  of  living  union.  There  can  be  no  permanent  union 
or  reunion  except  on  the  basis  taught  by  our  Lord  Himself 
in  His  own  Person.  As  He  was  both  divine  and  human,  so 
we  shall  find  that  reunion  will  only  come  when  we  have  an 
adequate  realization  of  the  needs  of  humanity  and  an  adequate 
organization  of  the  church  to  deal  with  them ;  and  also  when 
we  have  an  adequate  realization  of  the  only  essential  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Christian  church  as  Christ  Himself  taught  it ; 
and  that  is  a  personal  spiritual  union  by  faith  with  Himself. 
“  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,”  Moehler  said,  “  that  Christ  main¬ 
tains  His  church  in  spiritual  energy  by  means  of  those  who 
live  in  the  faith  of  Him  and  are  spiritually  united  to  Him.” 
The  one  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  Nicene  Creed  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  in  organic  unity  with  Christ,  animated  by  one 
spirit,  directed  from  one  central  source  of  influence.  This 
church  is  an  invisible  church  in  so  far  as  its  members  are 
found  in  all  the  churches  and  are  known  to  God  only,  but  it 
is  visible  in  the  sense  that  all  its  members  are  in  communion 
with  the  visible  church. 

The  reunion  of  Christendom  will  come  on  this  spiritual 
basis.  Details  of  ritual,  organization,  even  of  church  gov¬ 
ernment,  must  be  regarded  as  subservient  to  the  central  fact 
of  spiritual  life.  The  true  test  of  Apostolic  succession  is 
Apostolic  success.  The  cause  of  reunion  will  be  helped 
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onward  by  the  war,  because  the  whole  tendency  of  a  period 
of  national  crisis  is  to  drive  men  back  to  elemental  truths,  and 
to  strip  the  soul  bare  of  prejudice  and  preconceived  notions. 
Artificial  barriers  are  removed,  differences  melt  away,  in  the 
presence  of  danger,  and  we  are  open  to  realize  what  are  the 
essential  things.  This  war  will  clear  the  mental  atmosphere 
of  many  thinkers,  and  bring  down  the  whole  cpiestion  of  re¬ 
union  from  the  academic  sphere  to  that  of  practical  utility. 
We  shall  find  that  Christian  unity  must  be  along  spiritual  and 
ideal  rather  than  material  lines ;  organic  rather  than  federal. 
It  will  be  synthetic,  in  the  sense  of  gathering  together  all  those 
elements  upon  which  the  churches  are  agreed ;  rather  than 
analytic,  in  the  sense  of  defining  and  providing  for  every  de¬ 
tail  of  doctrine  and  ritual.  It  will  be  Christocentric,  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  common  Master;  rather  than  symbolic,  in  being 
based  on  confessions  of  faith  which  tell  of  Him.  It  will  be 
spiritual  and  social,  based  on  the  stern  necessity  of  facing 
social  issues  and  meeting  them  with  spiritual  forces. 

In  our  own  Anglican  Church  we  have  a  form  of  worship 
and  a  basis  of  belief  which  avoid  alike  the  superstitions  of 
Rome  and  the  incompleteness  of  denominational  teaching. 
The  Anglican  Communion  is  the  natural  home  of  all,  were 
it  possible  to  make  her  claims  and  incontrovertible  position 
of  Catholic  teaching  and  history  a  reality  to  the  experience  of 
all  faithful  souls  who  are  seeking  after  truth. 

There  are  many  other  points,  which  might  be  brought  up. 
It  is  necessary  to  mention  only  two,  as  they  constitute  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  which  come  naturally  under  the  headings 
dealt  with.  In  the  matter  of  finding  common  work  for  the 
cause  of  humanity  a  basis  of  union,  the  question  at  once  arises. 
Which  of  the  two  great  lines  usually  taken  up  in  this  work,  is 
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to  be  adopted  ?  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  antisupernatural, 
rationalistic  movement,  both  in  and  out  of  the  church,  which 
preaches  Socialism  or  some  form  of  economic  and  moral  revo¬ 
lution,  and  busies  itself  in  settlement  work  and  slum  work 
on  what  is  in  reality  a  non-religious  basis ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  movement  represented  by  the  many  organ¬ 
izations  which  make  the  spiritual  and  religious  side  the  most 
prominent,  and  are  intensely  conservative  in  their  clinging  to 
the  older  views  of  evangelical  doctrine.  Much  of  the  work 
among  the  submerged  classes  done  by  our  own  church  is  done 
by  men  of  this  type  who  are  steeped  in  the  most  devout  sim¬ 
plicity  of  faith  in  a  personal  God  and  in  prayer.  These  two 
are  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder,  because  everything  that  is 
deemed  of  the  greatest  import  in  life  by  the  one  school  of 
thought  is  looked  upon  with  derision  by  the  other,  and  no 
opportunity  is  lost  of  ruthlessly  criticizing  and  tearing  down 
every  effort  that  is  made. 

Then,  touching  upon  the  other  basis  of  a  spiritual  unity 
which  gradually  comes  to  be  manifested  in  actual  cooperation, 
there  is  the  same  difficulty  of  two  constantly  opposing  schools 
of  thought.  If  we  accept  what  is  generally  called  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  Church,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
the  visible  church,  apostolic  succession,  episcopal  government, 
and  primitive  ritual,  as  the  basis  of  reunion,  we  may  find 
ourselves  nearer  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  but  we  shall 
uncompromisingly  break  with  all  the  denominations  and  with 
a  large  section  of  our  own  communion.  Jf,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  accept  as  our  basis  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  church 
and  what  is  known  as  the  Protestant  theory,  we  break  at 
once  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  with  that  sec- 

I 

tion  of  our  own  communion  who  hold  membership  of  the 
visible  church  of  apostolic  origin,  and  participation  in  her 
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sacraments  and  adherence  to  her  traditional  rules  of  order 
and  worship  as  essential  to  spiritual  life. 

The  war  does  not  seem  to  have  touched  very  greatly  upon 
either  of  these  difficulties,  unless  it  is  to  discount  the  teach¬ 
ing's  of  the  German  rationalistic  school,  and  thus  prepare  the 
way  for  an  acceptance  of  a  supernatural  religious  basis  for 
social  work  instead  of  materialistic  determinism,  to  which 
this  movement  was  drifting.  There  are  faint  gleams  of  hope, 
but  Christendom  has  a  long  and  toilsome  path  to  tread  before 
even  the  slightest  possibility  of  reunion  is  visible. 
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.ARTICLE  I.X. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

FURTHER  READINGS  FROM  THE  CODEX  HUNTING- 
TONIANUS. 

Our  readers  will  await  with  great  interest  the  publication 
of  Mr.  E.  S.  lUichanan’s  edition  of  the  Codex  lluntington- 
iaiuis  discovered  by  him  in  the  Hispanic  Society  Museum  in 
New  York,  of  which  a  ])artial  account  was  given  in  the  July 
I’.inLioTiiiXA  Sacr.a.  In  tb.e  meantime  Mr.  lUichanan  fur- 
ni.shes  the  following  important  additions  from  the  readings  in 
the  manuscript,  confirming  in  the  main  the  so-called  West¬ 
ern  Text.  Of  si)ecial  interest  is  the  reading  of  Matt.  xvi.  IS, 
coinciding  as  it  does  with  the  I’eatus  manuscript  in  omitting 
I’eter  and  Church.  Throughout  the  manuscript,  also,  the 
readings  magnify  the  1  loly  Spirit,  and  the  higher  conceptions 
of  Christ’s  divinity. 

ST.  .MATTMKW  Xllt.  36-43. 

36  His  disciples  came  unto  Jesus,  saying.  Explain  unto  us  the 
parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  of  the  field.  37  And  He  an¬ 
swered  and  said.  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man; 
38  And  the  kieli)  is  the  simuit  of  m.vn;  a.m>  the  goop  seep,  these 
are  the  Piseii'LEs  OK  THE  HoiA  SriiuT.  The  tares  are  the  wicked 
men.  39  And  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil;  and  the 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world;  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  40  For  as  men  gather  tares  together,  so  shall  it 
be  in  the  end  of  the  world.  41  The  Son  of  man  shall  lead  forth 
the  angels  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  His 
kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  the  men  that  cause  offenses. 
42  [Omitted  In  MS.]  43  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as 
the  sun  in  My  kingdom.  He  that  hath  a  spiritual  ear,  let  him 
hear. 

ST.  MATTHEW  XVT.  13-19. 

13  TJenit  dominus  ihc^iis  in  13  When  the  Lord  Jesus  came 
partes  cesare  philippi:  ct  in-  into  the  parts  of  Caesarea  Phll- 
terrogauit  discipulos  suos  di-  Ippi,  He  asked  His  disciples,  say- 
cens.  Quem  dicunt  homines  Ing,  Who  do  men  say  that  the 
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esse  filium  hominisf  14  At  illi 
dixerunt.  Alii  iohannem  bab- 
tistam:  alii  autern  heliam: 
alii  uero  iheremiam:  ant  unum 
ex  prophetis.  15  Dicit  illis 
iJiesus:  Vos  autevi  quern  me 
esse  dicitisf  16  Respondit  sy- 
inon  petrus  et  dixit:  Tu  et 
pater  tuns  et  spirit  us  sanctiis 
solus  deus.  17  Respondens  au- 
tern  ihesus  dixit  illi,  Beatus 
symon  quia  caro  et  saiigiiis  non 
reuelabit  tibi:  set  pater  mens 
celestis  per  spiritum  sanctum. 

18  Kt  ego  dico  tibi:  quia  super 
banc  petram  hedificabuntur  per 
spiritum  sanctum  discipuli  eius. 

19  Et  quodcumque  spiritus  sane- 
tus  ligauerit  super  terram:  ego 
et  pater  mens  ligabimiis  in  cclis. 
Et  quodcumque  solucrit  spir¬ 
itus  sanctus  super  terram:  ego 
et  pater  mens  soluemus  in 
celis.  Pet  spiritum  sanctum 
omnia  peccata  dimittuntur. 

EXODUS 

Hec  dicit  dominus  deus:  Honora 
patrem  tuuni  ct  matrem  tuam 
ubi  sunt  longeui  super  terram: 
quam  dominus  deus  tuus  dabit 
uobis.  Non  occides:  non  meca- 
beris:  non  furtum  facies:  non 
suggeres  falsa  contra  proxi- 
mum  tuum:  non  concupisces 
rem  proximi  tui:  non  desider- 
abis  seruum:  non  ancillam:  non 
bouem:  non  asinum:  nee  omnia 
que  illius  sunt. 
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Son  of  man  is?  14  And  they 
said,  Some  say  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist;  some  Elias;  and  others, 
Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  proph¬ 
ets.  15  Jesus  saith  unto  them. 
But  who  say  ye  that  I  am? 
16  And  Simon  Peter  answered 
and  said.  Thou  and  Thy  Father 
AXD  THE  Holy  Spirit  are  God 
ALOXE.  17  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon;  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  My  heavenly  Father  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  18  And  I  say  unto 
thee.  Upon  this  rock  shall  de 
lUILT  1!Y  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  HiS 
DisuiPLEs.  19  And  whatsoever 
the  Holy  Spirit  shall  bind  on 
earth,  I  and  My  Father  will 
bind  in  heaven.  And  whatso¬ 
ever  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  loose 
on  earth,  I  and  My  Father  will 
loose  in  heaven.  By  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  forgiven  all  sins. 

X.  12-17. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  when 
they  are  old  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  shall  give  you. 
Thou  Shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt 
not  steal.  Tiiou  shalt  not  sug¬ 
gest  FALSE  THINGS  AGAINST  THY 
NEiGiinoR.  Thou  shall  not  covet 
the  property  of  thy  neighbor. 
Thou  shalt  not  desire  his  ser¬ 
vant,  nor  his  handmaid,  nor  his 
OX,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything 
that  is  his. 


(1)  The  Fourth  Commandment  has  no  long^er  a  promise 
attached  to  its  observance ;  but  is  an  unconditioned  command 
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to  honor  the  a^ed  and  infirm  in  the  midst  of  newfound  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(2)  The  Ninth  Commandment  is  raised  immeasurably 
hij^her.  Not  even  by  word  or  gesture  is  slander  to  be  sug¬ 
gested,  much  less  spoken.  All  malice  is  strangled  at  birth 
by  this  striking  new  form  of  text.  The  Spanish  text  seems 
more  in  keeping  with  the  si)iritual  teaching  of  Christ  Himself. 

(3)  The  Tenth  Commandment  has  two  important 
changes.  First,  not  only  our  neighbor’s  house  is  forbidden 
to  be  coveted,  but  his  material  possessions  of  every  kind 
whatsoever.  And,  secondly,  a  man’s  wife  is  no  longer  classed 
with  his  house  and  his  slave  —  after  the  first  and  before  the 
second.  The  mention  of  the  wife  in  this  commandment  Is 
not  necessary  if  the  Seventh  Commandment  is  observed. 

The  summary  of  the  Ten  Commandments  as  given  by 
Christ  Himself  is  also  found  in  a  new  form: — 


ST.  MATTHEW 

Diliges  dominiim  deum  tuiioi 
ex  toto  corde  tiio:  et  in  tota  an- 
ima  tua:  et  in  tota  mentc  tna. 
Hoc  est  maximum  et  primuni 
mandatum.  Secundum  autem 
simile  est  huic:  Diliges  per 
spirit  um  sanctum  proximum 
tuum:  sicut  ego  te  ipsum  diligo. 


xxn.  37-39. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind.  This  is  the  greatest 
and  first  commandment.  The 
second  is  like  unto  it:  Thou 
shalt  love  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
thy  neighbor  even  as  I  love 
thee. 


Our  Lord’s  answer  to  the  Pharisees  in  the  matter  of  di¬ 
vorce  is  considerably  different  in  the  Spanish  text,  and  warns 
us  to  be  careful  about  adopting  any  ecclesiastical  rulings 
founded  on  texts  of  doubtful  authenticity,  especially  when 
these,  as  they  are  found  in  the  Textus  Receptus,  exhibit  a 
legalistic  form  somewhat  unlike  the  general  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself. 


ST.  MARK  X.  2-9. 


2  Fit  accedentes  pharisei  inter- 
rogabant  eum  si  licet  uiro  uxo- 
rent  dimittere  temptantes  eum. 

3  At  ille  respondens  dixit  eis. 


2  And  the  Pharisees  came  and 
asked  Him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  a  wife?  tempt¬ 
ing  Him.  3.  And  He  answered 
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Quid  tiobis  precepit  moyses? 
4  Qui  dixerunt  moyses  permisit 
Uhellum  repudii  scrihere  et  dim- 
ittere.  5  Quibtts  respondens  ilie- 
sus  ait:  Q  Ab  inicio  viasculiiin 
et  feminam  fecit  eos  dcus. 
7  Propter  hoc  relinquet  homo 
patrem  suum  et  matrem:  et  ad- 
herebit  uxori  sue:  8  et  erunt 
spiritus  duo  in  came  una. 
Itaque  iam  non  sunt  duo:  set 
unus  spiritus.  9  Quos  ergo  deus 
coniuncxit :  non  separabit  homo. 


and  said  unto  them,  What  did 
Moses  command  you?  4  And 
they  said,  Moses  allowed  a  bill 
of  divorcement  to  be  written, 
and  a  wife  to  be  put  away.  5 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them:  6  From  the  beginning 
God  made  them  man  and 
woman.  7  Because  of  this  a 
man  will  leave  his  father  and 
mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife: 

8  And  they  shall  be  two  spirits 
in  one  flesh.  Therefore  they 
are  no  more  two,  but  one  spirit. 

9  Thosk  whom  (joi>  hath  .IOINKI) 
TOOICTHKU,  NO  MAN  MILL  SKPAK- 
A'n:. 


The  omissions  in  the  text  are  quite  as  notable  as  the  chanj;i^es. 
Marriages  made  by  God  are  not  dissolved  by  men. 


I  eOUINTHIANS  XI.  4. 


Caritas  patiens  cst:  non  homi- 
num  gloriam  sed  dei  gloriam 
emulatur:  non  agit  perperam: 
non  inflatur. 


Love  is  patient:  hath  no  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  man,  but  only 
for  the  glory  of  God:  wrongeth 
no  man:  is  not  puffed  up. 


Finally,  our  Lord’s  new  threefold  attestation  to  the  HoJy 
Spirit  in  St.  Mark  ix.  23  from  its  especial  interest  ought  to 
be  made  known  as  soon  and  as  widely  as  possible : — 


ST.  MARK  IX.  23. 


Jhesus  uutem  ait  ilU:  Si  potcs 
in  spiritu  soncto  credere:  omnia 
possibilia  per  spiritum  sanctum 
homini  in  spiritu  sancto  cre- 
denti. 


And  Jesus  said  unto  him:  If 

THOU  CAN.ST  BELIKVE  IN  THE 

Holy  Spirit,  all  things  are 

POKSIHLE  HY  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  TO 
A  MAN  BELIEVING  IN  THE  HOLY 
Spirit. 


These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  new  Spanish 
text  is  independent  in  its  first  copied  form  of  the  revisions  of 
Origen  or  St.  Jerome,  and  therefore  of  quite  extraordinary 
interest. 
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ON  EXODUS  II.  9. 

In  Ex,  ii.  0  the  Massoretic  text  has  “Anti  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  said  unto  her  this  boy.”  It  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  this  word,  and  the 
commentators  accordingly  suggest  that  it  is  a  scribal  error 
for  But  the  word  is  unnatural  as  applied  to  a  babe. 

1  notice,  however,  that  the  Wilgate  has  accipe  and  the  Armen¬ 
ian  cape.  These  point  to  a  text  having  'np  ‘  take.’  The  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  verse,  ‘  and  the  woman  took  ’  (npn*)  appears 
to  support  this  reading.  If  it  be  correct,  our  Massoretic  text 
will  have  arisen  from  the  words  in  verse  8,  “And  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Pharaoh  said  unto  her  'ri)  go,”  the  n  coming  in  from 
the  final  letter  of  Pharaoh.  Such  an  error  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  easy  in  view  of  the  repeated  “And  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  said  unto  her  ”  of  our  present  text. 

M.akold  M.  Wiener. 

London,  England. 


ON  JOSHUA  III.  13. 

The  latter  part  of  this  verse  is  in  a  very  bad  state.  We 
read  in  the  Massoretic  te.xt :  “  The  waters  of  the  Jordan  shrdl 
be  cut,  the  waters  that  come  down  from  above :  and  they  shall 
stand  in  one  heap."  The  best  te.xt  of  the  LXX  has  “  the 
water  of  the  Jordan  shall  fail,  but  the  water  that  cometh  down 
shall  stand.”  That  is  obviously  nonsense.  The  Vulgate 
reads  “  Aqncc,  qucc  inferiores  sunt,  decurrent  atqne  deficient: 
qnce  aufeni  desuper  veniiint,  in  una  mole  consistent.'"  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  have  three  dififerent  texts.  The  commentators 
are  not  illuminating.  Mr.  S.  Holmes  (Joshua:  The  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Texts,  p.  23).  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  \’ui- 
gate,  nevertheless  throws  some  light  on  the  problem.  He 
writes  of  the  Massoretic  text:  “Of  the  last  six  words,  three 
are  not  represented  in  LXX.  Following  a  hint  of  Dillmann 
we  may  conjecture  that  l.XX  represents  an  intermediate 
stage  between  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  M.  T.  The  verse 

originally  ended  at  pms'.  A  scribe  added  the  first  three  words 
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of  V.  IG  —  to  judge  from  the  anomalous  grammar  of 'loyM 
—  quite  mechanically.  This  text  the  LXX  translator  ren¬ 
dered.  A  later  scribe,  in  order  to  make  the  two  clauses  cor¬ 
respond,  introduced  the  remaining  three  words  from  v.  IG.” 
On  reading  the  Hebrew,  one  thing  that  has  been  overlooked 
appears  to  me  perfectly  clear.  We  have  “  ...  in  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  shall  be  cut,”  etc. 
(pTn  'D  'D3).  It  leaps  to  the  eyes  that  the  second 

the  waters  of  the  Jordan  ”  n’''n  is  due  to  dittography. 
Then  the  text  will  have  run  “  ....  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
the  waters  shall  be  cut  ”  (D'?3n  pmD').  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  dittography  in  the  first  instance  rendered  this  text  unin¬ 
telligible,  and  led  to  the  supplementing  from  verse  16  by 
glossators.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  should  be  noted:  first, 
that  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  “  waters  of  the  Jordan  ”  is 
intolerably  tautologous ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  words  may 
have  been  unknown  to  Jerome.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  two  verbs  (decurrent  atqne  deficient)  and  further  glossing. 
His  second  verb  (deficient)  apparently  comes  from  verse  16 
too  CniDJ  ion).  At  the  same  time  it  was  probably  before  the 
Greek  translators  in  this  passage,  and  is  represented  by 
iKXefyjrei  ‘  shall  fail.’  The  form  of  the  Hebrew  verb  with 
the  1  however,  proves  its  genuineness  (see  BS,  Oct.  1914, 
pp.  G20,  621,  and  footnote),  and  I  can  see  no  ground  for  pre¬ 
ferring  the  alternative  verb. 

Accordingly  I  diflFer  from  Air.  Holmes  in  rejecting  the 
phrase  that  appears  to  me  to  be  due  to  dittography,  and  in 
retaining  the  word  D'on.  Further,  I  hold  that  the  accidental 
repetition  of  the  phrase  “  waters  of  the  Jordan  ”  was  the  or¬ 
iginal  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  and  led  to  various  attempts  to 
improve  the  verse  by  glossing,  giving  us  our  three  divergent 
text.s. 

Harold  AI.  Wiener. 

London,  England. 
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The  Mythology  of  All  Races.  Louis  Herbert  Gray, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Editor;  George  Foot  Moore,  A.M.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Consulting  Editor.  8vo.  Boston :  Marshall  Jones 
Company.  Volume  X.  North  American.  By  Hartley 
Burr  Ale.xander,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska.  Pp.  xxiv,  325.  Volume  I.  Greek 
AND  Roman.  By  William  Sherwood  Fox,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  Princeton  University.  Pp. 
Ixii,  354. 

The  volumes  of  this  most  valuable  series  are  not  published 
in  consecutive  chronological  order;  Volume  X.  being  among 
the  first  that  have  appeared,  and  V  olume  I.  having  come  from 
the  press  considerably  later.  But  each  volume  is  of  indepen¬ 
dent  value.  There  are  to  be  thirteen  in  all,  devoted,  severally, 
to  I.  Greek  and  Roman;  H.  Teutonic;  HI.  Celtic,  Slavic ; 
IW  Finno-Ugric,  Siberian;  VV  Semitic;  \T.  Indian,  Iranian; 
\TI.  Armenian,  African;  VHI.  Chinese,  Japanese;  IX. 
Oceanic;  X.  American  (North  of  Mexico);  XL  American 
(Latin);  XII.  Egypt,  Far  East;  XHI.  Index.  The  writers 
are  authorities  occupying  professorships  in  various  universi¬ 
ties  in  Europe  and  America.  The  volumes  are  all  abundantly 
supplied  with  pictorial  illustrations  designed  to  give  a  clear 
impression  of  the  way  in  which  mythical  themes  have  im¬ 
pressed  the  imagination  of  different  races  of  the  world. 

\’olume  X.  is  supplied  with  an  elaborate  map  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  linguistic  families  of  Indians  north  of 
^lexico,  which  in  itself  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  myths 
of  America  are  treated  according  to  the  distribution  of  these 
linguistic  families,  as  they  are  found  in  the  Far  North;  the 
Forest  Region ;  the  Gulf  Region ;  the  Great  Plains ;  the 
Mountain  and  Desert  Region ;  among  the  Pueblo  Dwellers ; 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  West  and  North.  In  these  chapters 
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are  carefully  collected  for  us  all  obtainable  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  subject ;  while  fifty  pages  of  notes,  giving  invalu¬ 
able  discussions  of  the  points  at  issue,  with  abundant  literary 
references  and  a  bibliography  of  twelve  pages,  complete  the 
volume. 

In  particular  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  persistent  in 
the  Indian  mind  have  been  the  recognition  of  a  supreme 
creator  of  all  things  and  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  Amonc; 
the  Algonquins  the  Great  Spirit 

“Is  Invisible  and  immaterial;  the  author  of  life,  but  himself  un¬ 
created:  he  is  the  source  of  good  to  man,  and  is  invoked  with 
reverence;  but  he  is  not  a  definite  personality  about  whom  myths 
are  told;  he  is  aloof  from  the  world  of  sense;  and  he  is  perhaps 
best  named,  as  some  translators  prefer,  the  Great  Mystery  of  all 
things”  (vol.  X.  p.  19). 

The  Pawnees  upon  the  Great  Plains,  while  not  anthropomor¬ 
phic  in  their  ideas,  say, 

“  We  think  of  Tlrawa  as  in  everything,  as  the  Power  which  has 
arranged  and  thrown  down  from  above  everything  that  man  needs. 
What  the  power  above,  Tirawa-atius,  is  like,  no  one  knows;  no  one 
has  been  there”  (vol.  x.  p.  81). 

According  to  the  author, 

“  There  is  hardly  a  tribe  that  does  not  possess  its  belief  in  what 
may  very  properly  be  called  a  Great  Spirit,  or  Great  Mystery,  or 
Master  of  Life.  Such  a  being  is,  no  doubt,  seldom  or  never  con¬ 
ceived  anthropomorphically,  seldom  if  ever  as  a  formal  person¬ 
ality;  but  if  these  preconceptions  of  the  white  man  be  avoided,  and 
the  Great  Spirit  be  judged  by  w'hat  he  does  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  approached,  his  difference  from  the  Supreme  Deity 
of  the  white  man  is  not  so  apparent”  (vol.  x.  p.  82). 

Respecting  traditions  of  the  Deluge,  the  author  affirms 
that 

“  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the,  incidents  of  the  Noachian  deluge  are  du¬ 
plicated  in  one  or  other  of  the  American  deluge-myths,  —  the  ratt 
containing  the  hero  and  surviving  animals,  the  sending  out  of  a 
succession  of  animals  to  discover  soil  or  vegetation,  the  landing 
on  a  mountain,  even  the  subsequent, building  of  a  ladder  to  heaven, 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  dispersal  of  mankind.  There 
is  no  reasonable  question  but  that  these  incidents  are  aboriginal 
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and  ^  pre-Columbian,  although  in  some  Instances  later  colored  by 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  tale;  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  first  missionaries  were  convinced  that  Indian  mythology 
is  only  a  perverted  reminiscence  of  the  events  narrated  in  the 
Scriptures”  (vol.  x.  pp.  299-300). 

On  comparing-  these  conceptions  of  the  untutored  inhab¬ 
itants  of  America  with  the  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of 
the  Greek  mythology,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  philosophic 
mind  of  Greece  had  made  any  progress  in  developing  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  The  most  satisfactory  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  found  among  the  Greeks  is  that 
given  in  the  Orphic  poem,  according  to  which 

“uncreated  Nyx  (‘Night’)  existed  first,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
great  black-winged  , bird  hovering  over  a  vast  darkness  ‘without 
form  and  void.’  Though  unmated,  she  laid  an  egg  whence  golden- 
winged  Eros  (‘Love’)  fiew  forth,  while  from  the  two  parts  of 
the  shell  Ouranos  and  Gaia  (‘Heaven’  and  ‘Earth’)  were  created. 
They  became  the  first  pair  of  parents  and  brought  into  the  world 
Okeanos  (‘Ocean’)  and -Tethys  (‘Nurse’).  These  in  their  turn 
became  a  parental  pair,  begetting  Kronos,  Rhea,  Phorkys,  and  the 
other  Titans;  and,  similarly,  Kronos  and  Rhea  were  united  and 
begat  Zeus  and  Hera.  Now  Kronos  was  warned  that  his  reign 
would  cease  when  Hera  should  bear  a  son  to  Zeus.  To  forestall 
such  an  evil  he  sought  to  kill  her,  but  she  was  saved  by  her 
mother,  who  secretly  brought  her  to  the  realm  of  Okeanos  and 
Tethys,  where,  unknown  to  her  father,  she  was  wedded  to  Zeus. 
The  Moirai  (‘Fates’)  led  the  bride  to  her  husband,  and  Eros 
drew  the  bridal  car,  while  in  honour  of  the  nuptials,  Gaia  gave 
Okeanos  permission  to  fashion  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  The  Orphic  poet  held  this  union  of  Zeus  and  Hera  before 
the  Greeks  as  the  model  of  conjugal  relations”  (vol.  1.  pp.  4-5). 

lUit  there  is  to  be  a  distinction  made  between  the  original 
significance  of  “  Zens  ”  and  his  mythical  representations. 

“  In  Zeus’s  sphere  of  action  as  the  supreme  god  we  must  distin¬ 
guish  the  Zeus  of  pure  myth  from  the  Zeus  of  serious  religious 
import.  In  the  former  his  supremacy  is  very  often  encroached 
upon  by  the  caprices  of  other  divinities,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
logically  annulled;  it  is  the  same  thing  as  limiting  the  absolute. 
In  serious  cult,  on  the  contrary,  Zeus  was  the  one  god;  not  the 
only  god,  but  the  one  god  among  many  subservient  gods.  This  is 
henotheism  as  opposed  to  monotheism”  (vol.  i.  p.  157). 
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Regarding  the  Flood,  Dr.  Fox  remarks : — 

“  The  Greeks  shared  with  almost  all  other  peoples  the  belief  in 
a  great  flood,  but  the  event  —  if  it  actually  occurred  —  was  so  en¬ 
shrouded  in  the  haze  of  a  remote  past  that  all  the  accounts  of  it 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  plainly  the  products  of  the  fer¬ 
tile  imagination  of  the  Greeks.  They  even  attempted  to  fix  dates 
for  it.  The  flood  of  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  was  synchronized  by 
some  with  the  reigns  of  Kranaos  of  Athens  and  of  Nyktimos  of 
Arkadia.” 

“  Most  scholars  of  comparative  mythology  now  agree  that  the 
flood  stories  of  the  various  peoples  are  germlnally  of  local  origin, 
and  in  most  instances  consist  of  genuine  tradition  of  a  wide- 
reaching  inundation  mingled  with  pure  myth”  (vol.  1.  pp.  18,  19), 

The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming.  Translated  from 
the  Chinese  by  Frederick  Goodrich  Henke.  Ph.  D.  (Chi¬ 
cago).  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  James  II. 
Tufts,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  8vo.  l^p.  oP^.  Chi¬ 
cago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  15)16.  .$’2.r>(). 

It  is  a  long  time  since  any  work  so  valuable  as  this,  for  re¬ 
vealing  the  mind  of  the  Far  Eastern  nations,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  books  dealing  with  the 
countries  and  peoples  in  that  part  of  Asia  dominated  by  Chi¬ 
nese  culture  deal  only  with  external  phenomena.  Few  en¬ 
deavor  to  penetrate  the  thoughts,  understand  the  psychology, 
or  evaluate  the  stores  of  wisdom  contained  in  their  philosophy. 
Yet  as  true  now  as  when  uttered  or  written  is  the  story  of  a 
nation  or  an  individual — “As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so 
is  he.” 

“Universism”  is  what  de  Groot  calls  the  religion  of  China. 
When  Confucius  and  his  disciples  fixed,  in  attractive  literary 
form,  the  ancient  inheritances,  they  made  conduct  more  than 
three  fourths  of  life.  They  cut  the  taproot  of  all  progress  by 
handing  down  a  system  of  ethics  and  ritual  which  is  virtually 
agnosticism.  If  men  sought  (jod,  it  was  rather  in  spite  of 
than  because  of  Confucianism.  Chinese  philosophers  of  later 
ages  discussed  statements  of  authority  rather  than  principles. 
Yet  when  Buddhism  compelled  thought,  the  philosophy  of  Chu 
Hi  (1130-1200)  issued,  in  a  restatement  that  was  a  creed,  a 
pantheistic  medley.  This  system  became  the  orthodox  and 
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accepted  form  of  thought  and  virtually  a  religion  throughout 
eastern  Asia.  It  was  enforced  as  a  governmental  engine,  if 
not  as  a  state  church,  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan. 

Against  this  system,  out  of  which  one  could  never  imagine  a 
modern  Japan  or  China  arising,  Wang  Yang-^Iing  (1473- 
1539)  protested.  In  its  place  he  taught  idealism,  intuitional¬ 
ism.  He  believed  that  the  superior  man  had  only  to  look 
within  his  own  heart  to  find  the  Way.  Then  knowledge  and 
action  were  one.  W'ang  was  a  scholar,  magistrate,  successful 
general,  man  of  action,  and  philanthropist.  E.xiled  by  an 
eunuch  of  influence  at  court,  he  found  enlightenment  while 
dwelling  among  savages  and  civilizing  them.  In  a  vigil,  it 
dawned  upon  him  what  the  Sage  meant  by  “investigating 
things  for  the  purpose  of  extending  knowledge  to  the  ut¬ 
most.”  Thereafter  Wang  taught  his  throngs  of  pupils  an 
idealistic  intuitionalism  that  quickly  becomes  pragmatism. 
This  philosophy  in  Japan  (there  pronounced  Oyomei),  de¬ 
veloped  and  applied,  virtually  transformed  the  nation.  Yedo 
held  officially  to  the  Chu  Hi  philosophy  and  put  the  Oyomei 
under  ban,  in  the  spirit  and  procedure  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet 
the  Restoration  (or  Revolution)  of  18GS  was  simply  Oyomei- 
ism  in  action.  The  fruits  of  Oyomei  are  seen  in  the  fact  that, 
like  personal  Christianity,  it  is  one  of  theory  and  ninety-nine 
of  practice.  It  was  the  lever  under  progress  and  education. 
.‘\s  matter  of  fact,  the  men  who  made  the  New  Japan  —  the 
statesmen,  philanthropists,  admirals,  and  generals  of  the  era 
of  Meiji  ( 18G8-1913) — were,  almost  every  one  of  them, 
trained  in  the  Oyomei  philosophy.  Yokoi,  assassinated  in 
18G8  in  Kioto,  for  “holding  evil  opinions”  (Christianity)  and 
being  a  true  Christian,  was  a  lecturer  for  many  years  on 
Oyomei  in  Fukui,  where  the  reviewer  lived  in  1871.  Not  a 
few  children  of  the  imprisoned,  tortured,  or  executed  adher¬ 
ents  and  exemplars  of  Oyomei  are  now  in  Christian  churches 
in  Japan. 

Professor  Henke  has  finely  translated  Wang  Yang-Ming’s 
biography,  his  Instructions  for  Practical  Life,  the  records  of 
his  discussions,  and  the  letters  written  by  the  sage,  which  oc- 
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cupy  the  larger  part  of  the  volume,  with  his  prefaces  written 
for  editions  of  the  classics  or  the  writings  of  friends.  One 
must  not  look  in  this  work  to  find  a  pupil’s  textbook.  Yet 
with  the  captions  inserted  in  italics,  the  excellent  arrangement, 
the  copious  index,  and  the  limpid  English,  we  have  here  a 
feast  for  the  serious  reader  and  scholar.  As  an  aid  to  re¬ 
flection,  as  a  key  to  the  new  mind  of  the  Far  East,  its  worth 
is  beyond  price.  We  hail  the  translator  as  pontifex  maximiis 
in  spanning  the  chasm  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident. 

Wii.Li.vM  Elliot  Griffis. 

Ithaca,  Neza  York. 

God  and  Frp:eix)m  in  Human  Experhince.  By  Charles  F. 

D’Arcy,  D.D,  8vo.  Pp.  vi,  312.  London;  Edward  Ar¬ 
nold;  New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  11)15. 

83.00,  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  Bishop  of  Down,  the  able 
and  scholarly  head  of  one  of  the  most  important  Dioceses  in 
Ireland.  It  consists  of  the  Donnellan  Lectures  for  1!)13-14, 
the  Donnellan  Lectureship  being  the  Irish  equivalent  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures  in  Oxford,  The  aim  of  the  Bishop  is  to 
show  that  “  the  new  investigations  which  the  world  owes  in 
the  main  to  M.  Bergson  supply  the  means  of  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  along  the  path  which  had  been  marked  out  by  the  great 
succession  of  the  immortals.”  A  reviewer  in  the  London 
Times  says  that  the  Bishop  has  added  ”  a  Bergsonian  frontage 
to  the  ordinary  fabric  of  idealism.”  Those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dr.  D’Arcy’s  former  works,  including  ”  Ideal¬ 
ism  and  Theology”  and  his  articles  in  Hastings’s  “Dictionary 
of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,”  will  know  what  to  expect  in  this 
larger  book.  Its  great  value  for  ordinary  students  lies  in  its 
remarkable  clearness,  for  the  Bishop  has  a  wonderful  faculty 
of  making  ordinary  people  acquainted  with  philosophical  in¬ 
quiries  and  their  bearing  on  everyday  questions.  The  ideal¬ 
ism  here  advocated  follows,  in  general,  that  of  Berkeley,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  “  he  belongs  to  the  great  succession  of 
the  immortals” ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  in  the 
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writer's  opinion,  Berkeley  has  received  “  some  degree  of 
recognition  in  every  country  but  Ireland.”  The  book  consists 
of  twelve  chapters,  of  which  the  first  four  or  five  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  and  give  key  to  the  rest.  The  first  deals 
with  “  Experience  ” ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  experience  is 
not  a  collection  of  separate  elements,  but  a  stream  or  continuum 
(p.  7).  The  second  chapter  deals  with  “  Degrees  of  Reality,” 
a  point  with  which  the  Bishop  has  made  us  familiar  in  his 
article  on  the  Trinity  in  Hastings’s  Dictionary  as  above.  The 
next  two  chapters  discuss,  respectively,  “  The  External 
World  ”  and  “  God  and  the  World,"  in  which  Berkeley’s  ideal¬ 
ism  is  l)oth  accepted  and  criticized,  and  what  the  Bishop  re¬ 
gards  as  the  right  view  is  stated.  Then  come  two  chapters 
on  “  Freedom  ”  and  “  Necessity  and  Experience,”  on  each 
of  which  Dr.  D’Arcy  has  much  to  say  that  is  interesting 
and  very  suggestive.  Other  topics  are,  “  The  Problem  of 
Pain.”  “  Evil,”  “  The  Future  Life,”  "  Mysticism,”  and  others. 
Following  Bergson,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
average  man  distrusts  philosophical  arguments,  and  our 
author  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  this  to  various  theories  of 
philosophy  prevalent  in  the  present  day.  While  the  Bishop 
has  remarkable  power  in  making  his  points  clear,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  is  not  always  convincing;  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  distinction  between  foresight  and  forcordinaticn.  and 
also  on  the  problem  of  pain.  Then,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
him  when  he  speaks  of  human  nature  having  its  share  in  the 
life  or  experience  of  God.  But  no  one  can  doubt  the  value 
of  the  book  as  a  whole ;  it  is  a  contribution  of  rerd  and  abiding 
worth.  What  is  perhaps  the  most  gratifying  feature  is  the 
Bishop’s  frank  independence  of  philosophy ;  for  in  his  closing 
l)aragraph  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  various  theories 
which  men  have  devised  are  no  nearer  solving  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  universe  than  they  were  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  and  his  last  word  is,  “  Christ  is  still  Lord  of  the 
human  soul,  because  He  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  God.” 
Dr.  D’.Arcy  has  provided  a  book  which  will  interest  and  sat¬ 
isfy  as  a  whole  both  mind  and  heart,  and  will  enable  many 
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a  Christian  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  He 
is  a  safe  guide ;  and  it  must  he  said  again,  that  he  has  a  per¬ 
fectly  astonishing  faculty  of  making  abstract  jdiilosophical 
questions  clear  to  the  average  man.  .Among  other  good 
things  which  Christian  readers  will  acce])t  with  interest  and 
satisfaction  is  the  reference  to  Berkeley’s  orthodoxy,  which, 
he  says,  “  spoiled  his  reputation.”  And  the  Bishop  remarks, 
“It  is  to  be  feared  that  philosophers,  however  religious  in 
spirit  and  tendency,  have  a  horror  of  orthodoxy”  fp.  75), 
It  does  not  require  a  man  to  he  an  idealist  of  Bishoj)  D’Arcy’s 
pattern  to  feel  that  the  book  is  full  of  helpful  teaching  and 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Christian  view  of  (iod  and 
the  world.  No  one  will  study  the  hook  without  ])rofit ;  and, 
although  here  and  there  it  will  not  command  assent  and  will 
also  be  found  by  no  means  easy  reading,  it  will  enable  ordi¬ 
nary  Christian  thinkers  to  see  the  latest  and  best  that  is  being 
thought  and  discussed  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  and  will 
enable  us  all  to  rejoice  that  the  old  paths  are  still  capable  of 
being  trodden  by  mind  as  well  as  by  heart. 

VV.  II.  Criffith  Tho.m.xs. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Social  Lec.isi.ation  of  the  Brimitive  Semites.  By 
Henry  Schaeffer,  Idi.  1).,  Member  of  the  American  School 
for  Oriental  Study  and  Research,  Syria,  1 1)08-0!).  Bp.  xvi, 
24.5.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Bress;  London;  Hum¬ 
phrey  Milford.  1!)15.  .$2. .35,  net. 

The  predominant  feeling  left  by  a  perusal  of  this  volume  is 
one  of  regret  for  the  waste  of  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  its 
production.  Dr.  Schaeffer  is  well-meaning  and  industrious, 
but  he  appears  never  to  have  heard  that  law  is  a  technical  sub¬ 
ject  which  requires  special  training  of  those  who  would  write 
on  it  with  success.  A  couple  of  examples  will  best  illustrate 
the  characteristics  of  the  book.  There  is  a  discussion  of  the 
law  of  land  inheritance  in  Israel  on  pages  32  f.  We  are  told 
of  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad.  Then  we  read ; 
“This  law  is  later  supplemented  by  Num.  xxxvi.  1-12  in  order 
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to  keep  intact  the  tribal  possessions  of  Manasseh.  .  .  .  Of  all 
the  Pentateuchal  laws  the  law  pertaininj^  to  the  property  rijjhts 
of  daughters  is  one  of  the  latest.”  Has  Schaeffer  ever 
troubled  to  consider  whether  Manasseh  had  any  “tribal  pos¬ 
sessions”  or  any  existence  in  the  days  to  which  he  assii^ns  this 
law?  Does  he  realize  that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  refer  such 
narratives  and  principles  to  exilic  or  postexilic  times? 

Or  take  his  discussion  of  the  patria  potest  as.  “In  early 
times  the  father  enjoyed  unlimited  ])Owers  over  the  members 
of  his  household,  includini^  the  power  of  life  and  death  (Gen. 
xxii.,  xxxi.  .‘12,  xxxviii.  24,  xlii.  .37)”  (Murray’s  Illustrated 
Iliblc  Dictionary,  s.v.  Family  and  Inheritance,  p.  278).  Of 
these  passai^es  (»en.  xxii.  only  is  considered  by  Schaeffer  in 
this  connection,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  is^noring  of  the  rest  of 
the  material  evidence  he  presumes  to  criticize  Maine ! 

It  may  be  said  j^enerally  that  most  of  the  old  mistakes  as  to 
the  le.u^al  provisions  which  have  been  exposed  time  after  time 
reappear  in  this  book.  It  should  be  added  that  when  Schaef¬ 
fer  speaks  of  lejjislation  he  apparently  means  law,  and  that 
“primitive  Semites”  seem  to  be  any  Semites  of  whom  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  heard.  There  is  certainly  nothinj^  primitive  in 
a  le.ijal  sense  al)out  I ’aby Ionian  documents. 

It  is  much  to  lx?  hoped  that  the  author  will  now  turn  his 
enerji^ies  to  some  field  which  does  not  demand  a  technical  train¬ 
ing  that  he  lacks,  for  his  enerj^y  and  industry  certainly  deserve 
some  more  fitting  outlet  than  they  have  found  in  these  studies. 

ir.  M.  w. 

The  Ancient  TIeukew  Law  of  Homicide.  r>y  Mayer 
Sui.ZHERc.ER.  Pp.  iv,  1()0.  Philadelphia:  Julius  H.  Green¬ 
stone.  Ihl.’). 

If  in  a  case  tried  by  Judge  Sulzberger  counsel  had  proposed 
to  “infer”  the  law  of  Italy  or  Roumania  some  thousand  years 
hence  from  the  Code  Napoleon,  what  would  the  learned  judge 
have  said?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  of  what  he 
would  have  thought.  And  if  for  “Italy  or  Roumania”  we 
substitute  “Palestine,”  and  for  “Napoleon”  “Hammurabi,” 
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and  for  “hence”  “after,”  we  get  the  measure  of  what  im¬ 
partial  legal  opinion  must  think  of  one  of  the  fancies  on  which 
this  volume  is  founded.  In  his  academic  role  the  learned 
judge  must  be  a  stimulating  and  suggestive  teacher,  and  must 
lead  his  pupils  to  understand  the  necessity  for  using  the  con¬ 
cordance.  But  he  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously ;  for  his  volume, 
though  laborious  and  fascinating,  is  fiction,  not  scholarshij). 

Mr.  Sulzberger  has  proved  conclusively  that  an  eminent  and 
brilliant  lawyer  who  exercises  no  control  over  his  fancy  can 
romance  as  entertainingly  as  the  best  of  philologists ;  but  he 
has  proved  not  less  conclusively  that  such  a  man  is  likely  to  do 
as  little  to  advance  truth.  ii.  m.  w. 

Biooraimiic.m.  and  Litfrakv  STUDnc.s.  By  the  late  Cmarlks 
Jo.sKiMi  Litti.k,  former  President  of  (iarrett  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute.  Edited  and  arranged  by  Charle.s  Macaulay  Sti^- 
ART.  President  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  Bimo,  I’j). 

New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  lOKi,  net. 

These  brilliant  and  informing  lectures  treat  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  Hildebrand.  Dante,  the  women  of  Dante’s  Commedia, 
Savonarola,  Martin  Luther,  Galileo,  and  Ibsen,  as  well  as  of 
“  The  Women  of  Ibsen,”  “  Ibsen  Compared  with  Sophocles 
and  Shakespeare.”  and  “The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern 
Thought.” 

In  the  closing  lecture,  after  quoting  Ilarnack’s  tribute  to 
the  genuineness  of  New  Testament  literature,  (“The  oldest 
literature  of  the  church  is  in  its  main  points  and  in  most  par¬ 
ticulars  truthful  and  reliable.  Let  us  call  things  by  the  right 
names.  Wei  are,  in  our  criticism  of  the  sources  of  the  earliest 
Christianity,  beyond  all  question  moving  backward  to  tradi¬ 
tion.”)  the  author  presents  an  argument  for  Christianity  that 
cannot  be  well  gainsaid:  “  Now,  if  it  is  asked  which  quality 
in  the  Gospels  gives  them  this  perennial  Easter  power,  we 
should  reply,  without  hesitation,  the  prophetic  quality,  ^^cn 
talk  about  the  disappearance  of  the  miraculous  element  from 
the  New  Testament,  forgetting  in  their  foolishness  that  pro¬ 
phetic  power  is  the  divinest  form  of  the  miraculous,  forget- 
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ting  also  that  the  verification  of  New  Testament  prophecy 
is  going  on  before  our  eyes”  (p.  511(5). 

\Vrn:.vscii.\iM'Ki.ij  ki-:  S.amkn komst  op  5  Juli  11)1(5.  Ikts  ovkr 
iiKo.NNKN.scuKiDiNd  IN  DKN  Pp:ntatkuch.  Door  Dr.  G. 
Cn.  Aai.dkk.s.  Amsterdam:  W.  Kirchner,  11)1(5. 

This  pamphlet  also  includes  a  lecture  on  Capitalism  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Diepenhorst,  but  the  present  notice  is  concerned  only 
with  the  address  by  Dr.  Aalders. 

In  this  lecture  Aalders  once  more  emjjhasizes  and  brings  up 
to  date  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Astruc's  method  ])y 
textual  criticism.  Readers  of  this  Review  are  now  reasonably 
familiar  with  the  tale,  and  it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Hut 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  should 
be  diffused  on  the  European  continent,  whence  in  the  course 
of  the  ne.xt  few  decades  it  will  doubtless  penetrate  to  Chicago, 
Yale,  and  other  e^ablishments  of  the  American  learned  world. 
To  this  end  Dr.  Aalders’s  efforts  are  powerfully  contributing. 

Subsequently  the  lecturer  sketches  his  views  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  would  be  unfair  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  what  is  here  only  adumbrated,  and  we  must 
wait  until  he  presents  his  mature  opinions  in  detail  before  ven¬ 
turing  on  any  estimate  of  them.  Hut  one  criticism  may  be 
made  at  once.  The  LXX  does  not  sup|X)rt  the  theory  that  the 
original  text  of  the  Pentateuch  knew  a  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lord,  and  any  attempt  to  make  use  of  Num.  xxi.  14  should  be 
preceded  by  an  effort  to  discover  the  true  reading. 

If  .\alders  would  present  us  with  a  full  discussion  of  tlie 
Pentateuchal  problems  in  the  light  of  recent  work,  he  would 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  study  of  Hiblical  antiquity. 

FI.  M.  w. 

Christian  Ckrt ai.ntiks  of  Hki.ikf.  Hy  Julian  K.  Smvth. 
author  of  "  Foi^tiirints  of  the  Saviour,”  “  Holy  Names,” 
“  Religion  and  Life,”  “  The  Heart  of  the  War,”  etc.  12mo. 
r*p.  xi,  1251.  New  York;  The  New  Church  Press,  Inc.  191(5. 
T5  cents,  net. 

Among  the  many  excellent  things  in  this  book,  we  have 
space  to  note  but  one.  Among  the  arguments  to  sustain  faith 
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in  the  Bible  is  that  drawn  from  the  fulfillment  of  prophecies 
in  Christ.  How  comes  it,  the  author  asks,  that  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles  consisted  largely  of  spiritual  expositions  of 
the  Old  Testament?  “How  did  the  Bible  get  this  inner 
meaning?  What  intelligence,  outside  of  the  mind  of  God, 
could  possibly  have  conceived  or  carried  out  such  a  thing? 
How  would  it  be  possible  for  a  number  of  men,  separated  from 
each  other  by  long  intervals  of  time,  to  produce  writings  which, 
when  they  are  finally  brought  together,  have  this  one  inexplic¬ 
able  feature  in  common:  ‘They  testify  of  Me’?”  (p.  46). 

South  American  Neighbors.  By  Homer  C.  Stuntz.  12mo. 
Pp.  211.  New  York:  Missionary  Education  Movement  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  1916.  60  cents. 

The  interest  aroused  in  South  American  countries  by  the 
late  Panama  Convention  renders  this  volume  of  great  value. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  scenes  which  help  greatly  to 
give  vividness  to  our  conceptions  of  the  civilization  of  the 
southern  half  of  our  continent.  Latin  America  is  a  world  by 
itself,  with  many  great  cities  filled  with  public  buildings,  ex¬ 
celling  in  their  architecture  in  general  that  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  have  anything  to  contribute  to  their  civiliza¬ 
tion  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  appreciate  the 
excellences  of  that  which  is  so  different  from  our  own. 

Naamah  and  Nimrod:  A  Defense  of  the  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers.  By  J.  B.  Tan  n  eh  ill,  a  Layman,  Granville,  Ohio. 
12mo.  Pp.  X,  358.  Columbus,  Ohio:  The  New  Franklin 
Printing  Company.  1916.  $1.50,  postpaid. 

The  author  of  this  volume  unnecessarily  embarrasses  him- 
.self  by  accepting  the  limitations  of  Archbishop  Ussher’s  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  human  race.  If  he  had  given  proper  attention 
to  the  discussion  of  William  Henry  Green  as  contained  in 
Wright’s  “Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man,”  he  could  easily  have 
seen  that  the  Biblical  chronology  previous  to  Abraham  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  genealogical  tables  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi..  In 
which  the  word  “begat”  by  no  means  necessarily  refers  to  im- 
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mediate  progeny,  but,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  may  sim¬ 
ply  indicate  line  of  descent,  permitting  the  intervention  of  any 
amount  of  time  which  other  evidence  may  render  necessary. 
The  volume  abounds  in  quotations  from  scientific  authorities 
in  support  of  his  view,  which  would  have  more  weight  if  a 
reasonable  extension  of  time  had  been  allowed  to  Biblical 
chronolog>\  But  we  commend  to  all,  his  illuminating  chapter 
(xviii.)  on  the  possible  increase  of  population  through  geo¬ 
metrical  ratios,  in  which  he  draws  largely  from  Malthus’ 
“Principle  of  Population.”  Substituting  Wright’s  calcula¬ 
tions  (Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  483),  it  appears  that, 
beginning  with  a  single  couple,  if  they  should  “double  once 
in  twenty-five  years  (the  present  rate  in  Quebec),  there  would 
be  at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years  1,000,000  descendants  from 
this  single  pair.  If  they  should  go  on  increasing  another  five 
hundred  years  without  check,  there  would  be  500,000  million 
.  .  .  about  300  times  more  than  can  be  found  in  the  world  at 
the  present  time.”  Few  seem  to  realize  the  significance  of 
these  facts,  much  dwelt  on  by  both  Malthus  and  Darwin,  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  human  race,  and 
indeed  upon  the  warlike  convulsions  that  are  disturbing  the 
world  at  the  present  time. 

An  Angi.o-Saxon  Abbot,  .<nifric  of  Eynsham:  A  Study.  By 

S.  Harvey  Gem,  IM.A.,  Librarian  of  the  Oxford  Diocesan 
Church  History  Society ;  formerly  Rector  of  Aspley  Guise, 
Bedfordshire;  author  of  “Hidden  Saints,”  “Lectures  on 
William  Law,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  xvi,  200.  Edinburgh: 

T.  and  T.  Clark.  $1.00. 

The  dedication  of  this  volume  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
work  of  the  Abbot  whose  work  is  described  in  this  volume. 
It  reads:  “  To  all  readers  who  desire  the  promotion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education,  temperance  reform,  and  general  military  train¬ 
ing  for  home  defence,  these  echoes  from  the  days  of  .^Dthelred 
the  Unready  are  dedicated.”  It  is  impressive  to  receive 
from  the  tenth  century  such  interesting  up-to-date  discussions 
of  the  problems  of  life  as  we  find  in  this  volume. 
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Belgium  and  Germany:  A  TJutch  View.  By  Dr.  J.  IT.  Lar- 
RERTON.  Translated  by  W.  E.  Leonard.  12mo.  Pp.  ix, 
153.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 
1910.  $1.00. 

Germany  ^Misjudged:  An  Appeal  to  International  Good 
Will  in  the  Interest  of  a  Lasting  Peace.  By  Roland 
Hugins,  Cornell  University.  12mo.  Pp.  114.  Same  Pub¬ 
lishers.  $1.00. 

Since  it  is  well  to  read  both  sides,  these  two  volumes  may 

be  commended  as  among  the  best  rei)resentativcs  of  the  pro- 

German  view  of  the  present  war. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

Illustr.vtions  of  Positivism  :  A  Selection  of  Articles  from 
the  Positivist  Rei'icu*  in  Science,  Philosophy,  Religion,  and 
Politics.  By  John  Henry  Briikies,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  some¬ 
time  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Medical  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  With 
a  Preface  by  Edward  Spencer  Heesly.  A  New  Edition 
Enlarged  and  Classified.  Edited  by  H.  Gorix)N  Jones.  8vo. 
Pp.  x'iii,  4H0.  1915.  $1..50. 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

CoNVERS.^TioNs  WITH  LuTHER:  Selections  from  Recently 
Published  Sources  of  the  Table  Talk  Translated  and  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Preserved  Smith,  Ph.D.,  author  of  “  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Martin  Luther,”  etc.,  editor  of  ”  Luther’s  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  Other  Contemporary  Letters,”  etc.,  and 
Herrert  Percivai.  Gallinger,  I’h.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Historv  at  Amherst  College.  12mo.  Pp.  xxvii,  2()9. 
1915.  $1.00,  net. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 

The  New  Personality  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Frh:d- 
ERiCK  F.  Shannon,  pastor  of  the  Reformed-Church-on- 
the-Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  author  of  ”  The  Soul’s  At¬ 
las,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  205.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Kingdom  in  History  and  Prophecy.  By  Lewis 
Spp:rry  Chafer,  author  of  ”  Satan,”  ”  True  Evangelism,” 
and  ”  Personal  Work  in  Evangelism.”  Introduction  by 
C.  I.  Scofield,  D.D.  12mo.  Pp.  159.  1915.  75  cents,  net. 
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Aalders’s,  G.  C.,  lets  over  bron- 
nenscheiding  in  den  Penta¬ 
teuch,  noticed,  651. 

Alexander’s,  H.  B.,  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Mythology,  noticed,  641- 
644. 

American  Democracy,  Perils  of, 
article  on,  by  J.  E.  Bushnell, 
278-292:  Washington  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  278;  democracy  will  not 
drift  toward  higher  things, 
279;  the  danger  of  false  lead¬ 
ership,  279;  of  the  intimida¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  280;  of  the  country’s  self- 
confidence,  282;  of  material¬ 
ism,  283;  of  a  false  sense  of 
security,  285;  importance  of 
the  element  of  self-sacrifice, 
287;  high  ideals  of  the  found¬ 
ers  and  preservers  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  289;  overconfidence  of 
democracy,  291. 

Anderson’s,  G.,  Science  and 
Prayer,  noticed,  170. 

B 

Balfour’s,  A.  J.,  Theism  and 
Humanism,  noticed,  172. 

Bashford’s,  J.  W.,  China,  no¬ 
ticed,  500-503. 

Bates,  W.  H.,  article  by,  593- 
608. 

Berle’s,  A.  A.,  School  in  the 
Home  and  Teaching  in  the 
Home,  noticed,  165-168. 

Bixby,  J.  T.,  article  by,  511-536. 

Books  Received,  175,  342,  654. 

Buchanan,  E.  S.,  articles  by,  44- 
54,  177-191,  422-444. 

Bushnell,  J.  E.,  article  by,  278- 
292. 

C 

Caverno,  C.,  note  by,  137-140. 

Chaldean  Exile,  The  Inner  His¬ 
tory  of  the,  article  on,  by 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  292.  10 


J.  F.  Genung,  13-43;  a  mo¬ 
mentous  epoch,  13;  intrinsic 
virtue  in  surrender,  14;  char¬ 
acter  of  the  deportation  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  16;  slow 
recognition  of  the  power  of 
meekness,  19;  reminiscences 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  21;  work 
of  the  exiles,  23;  Ezekiel’s 
mission,  25;  Job  perhaps 
a  contemporary,  27;  person¬ 
ality  of  Daniel,  28;  mystery 
of  the  king’s  life  during  im¬ 
prisonment,  30;  significance 
of  his  release,  32;  Servant 
of  Jehovah  perhaps  a  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  Hebrew  peo¬ 
ple,  35;  the  imprisoned  king 
preeminently  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah,  41;  war  and  ty¬ 
ranny  doomed  to  failure,  43. 

Christ,  The  Lost,  article  on,  by 
E.  S.  Buchanan,  44-54;  grow¬ 
ing  unbelief,  44;  infidelity 
permeating  English  as  well 
as  German  universities,  46; 
early  Latin  MSS.  support 
high  views  of  Christ’s  divin¬ 
ity,  47;  adverse  influence  of 
ecclesiasticism,  49;  Christ 
learned  only  from  the  living 
souls  that  know  him,  51; 
need  of  the  healing  touch  of 
Christ,  52;  the  human-born 
Jesus  will  not  save  us,  52. 

Christian  Leaven,  The,  article 
on,  by  A.  H.  Lybyer,  570-580; 
the  parable  of  the  leaven,  570; 
continued  prevalence  of  evil, 
571;  indications  of  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  leaven,  572; 
the  intensity  of  Christian  in¬ 
fluence,  574;  Influence  of  the 
leaven  in  political  affairs, 
575;  in  business,  576;  in  in¬ 
tellectual  life,  577;  on  art, 
578;  in  family  and  social 
life,  578;  general  Christian 
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attitude  towards  the  world, 
579. 

Christian  Reunion,  The  Effect 
of  the  War  on,  article  on,  by 
W.  J.  H.  Fetter,  620-634. 

Church — Kingdom,  article  on, 
by  W.  H.  Bates,  593-608. 

City  of  God,  The,  article  on,  by 
A.  H.  Lybyer,  1-12;  present 
critical  time,  1;  the  War’s 
challenge  to  Christianity,  2; 
parallel  in  the  fifth  century, 
3;  Augustine’s  Apolog>%  5; 
the  church  on  earth  necessar¬ 
ily  imperfect,  7;  progress 
slow,  but  real,  10;  the  indi¬ 
vidual  must  be  Christianized, 
11;  must  depend  on  spiritual 
rather  than  physical  forces, 
12. 

Clay’s,  A.  T.,  Miscellaneous  In¬ 
scriptions  in  the  Yale  Baby¬ 
lonian  Collection,  noticed,  335. 

Codex  Huntingtonianus,  Fur¬ 
ther  Readings  from  the,  note 
on,  635-638. 

Critical  Notes,  137-155,  481- 

496,  635-640. 

Criticism,  article  on,  by  O.  W. 
Firkins,  261-277;  importance 
of  valuation,  261;  feeling,  an 
uncertain  test  of  literary 
qualities,  263;  the  highest 
elements  the  least  demonstra¬ 
ble,  266;  the  bane  of  intel¬ 
lectual  criticism,  267;  feeling 
should  be  purged  by  analysis, 
269;  critical  disparities  of 
men,  272;  differences  in  point 
of  view,  274;  immortality  of 
literature  a  witness  to  the 
everlastingness  of  man,  276. 

Critics,  Negative  Criticism  of 
Destructive,  article  on,  by 
F.  P.  Noble,  396-421;  early 
experience  of  the  author,  396; 
bearing  of  textual  criticism, 
399;  uncertainties  of  the  Mas- 
soretic  text,  401;  confession 
of  Wellhausen,  402;  textual 
emendations,  403;  criticism 
of  radical  processes,  404;  laws 
of  logic  applied,  405;  the 
critical  theories  create  diffi¬ 
culties,  406;  fail  to  provide 


a  better  solution,  406;  in¬ 
troduce  needless  hypotheses, 
407;  reject  evidence  from 
other  sources,  408;  do  not 
consider  all  factors,  408;  con¬ 
stantly  change  their  base, 
409;  fail  to  obtain  results  tal¬ 
lying  with  known  facts,  410; 
imagination  of  duplicate  ac¬ 
counts,  411;  illustrations  from 
Vergil  and  Shakespeare,  412; 
the  conserving  power  of  tra¬ 
dition,  413;  guesses  at  facts, 
415;  a  conspiracy  of  silence, 
417;  w’ork  of  Wiener  and 
Dahse,  418;  waning  influence 
of  the  destructive  critics,  420. 

D 

D’Arcy’s,  C.  F.,  God  and  Free¬ 
dom  in  Human  Experience, 
noticed,  646-648. 

Day  of  Rest  in  Nature  and  Hu¬ 
man  Nature,  A.,  article  on,  by 
E.  G.  Martin,  318-323;  nature 
of  weariness,  318;  chemical 
basis  for  fatigue,  319;  func¬ 
tion  of  rest,  320;  experiments, 
321. 

Decker’s,  F.  H.,  Christ’s  Exper¬ 
ience  of  God,  noticed,  169. 

Democracy,  Perils  of  American, 
article  on,  by  J.  E.  Bushnell, 
278-292. 

Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament, 
The  Progress  of,  article  on, 
by  C.  E.  Smith,  369-375;  Dr. 
Bernard’s  book  on,  369;  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Gospels  and  of 
the  Acts,  371;  of  the  Epistles, 
372;  peculiarities  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Gospels,  373;  logical 
order  of  the  Epistles  in  the 
Canon,  374. 

E 

Eerdmans’s,  B.  D.,  Alttestament- 
liche  Studlen,  noticed,  331- 
335. 

Exodus,  The  Date  of  the,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener,  454- 
480;  the  discoveries  of  Pi- 
thom,  455;  the  Israel  stele, 
457;  the  defeat  of  Israel 
mentioned  on  the  stele,  458; 
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the  defeat  of  Israel  at  Hor- 
mah,  464;  minute  chronolog¬ 
ical  deductions,  465;  coinci¬ 
dences  between  the  account 
of  the  monuments  and  the 
Biblical  records,  466;  contem¬ 
porary  nature  of  the  Biblical 
account,  468;  the  true  date  of 
the  Exodus,  469;  the  Habiri 
not  Hebrews,  471;  correspon¬ 
dence  between  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew  records,'  473;  Mernep- 
tah  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exo¬ 
dus,  474;  theory  of  a  divided 
Israel,  475;  uncertainty  con¬ 
cerning  Hammurabi’s  date, 
476;  chronology  of  Gen.  xv., 
477;  date  of  Abraham’s  entry 
into  Canaan,  478. 

Exodus  ii.  9,  note  on,  by  H.  M. 
Wiener,  639. 

F 

Firkins,  O.  W.,  article  by,  261- 
277. 

Fourth  Gospel,  Ruling  Ideas  of 
the,  article  on,  by  J.  E. 
Walker,  581-592;  characteris¬ 
tic  words,  581;  life,  582;  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  apostle’s 
mind,  585;  Christianity  and 
the  elevation  of  woman,  585; 
why  Luke  omitted  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Lazarus,  586;  em¬ 
phasis  upon  truth,  588;  some 
seeming  discrepancies,  589; 
resemblances  between  the 
First  Epistle  of  John  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  590;  life  and 
love,  591. 

Fox’s,  W.  S.,  Greek  and  Roman 
Mythology,  noticed,  641-644. 

G 

Gem’s,  S.  H„  Anglo-Saxon  Ab¬ 
bot,  noticed,  653. 

Genesis  xxxi..  The  Text  of, 
note  on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener, 
140-149. 

Genung,  J.  F.,  article  by,  13-43. 

Gospels,  Ancient  Testimony  to 
the  Early  Corruption  of  the, 
article  on,  by  E.  S.  Buchanan, 
177-191;  Jerome’s  work  on 
the  text,  177;  early  corrup¬ 


tions  of  the  Gospel  text,  178; 
witness  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  179;  of  Irenaeus, 
180;  of  Tertullian,  181;  of 
the  Muratori  Canon,  182;  of 
Origen,  183;  of  Rufinus,  186; 
of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  187; 
Dr.  Hort’s  errors,  188;  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Old-Latin 
readings,  190. 

Gray’s,  L.  H.,  Mythology  of  All 
Races,  noticed,  641-644. 

Greene’s,  J.  K.,  Leavening  the 
Levant,  noticed,  497-500. 

Griffis,  W.  E.,  book  review  by, 
644-646. 

Griffis’s,  W.  E.,  Mikado:  Insti¬ 
tution  and  Person,  noticed, 
503. 

H 

Hamartia,  Derivation  of,  note 
on,  by  W.  H.  G.  Thomas,  ,155. 

Hastings’s,  J.,  Dictionary  of 
the  Apostolic  Church,  noticed, 
336. 

Henke’s,  F.  G.,  Philosophy  of 
Wang  Yang-Ming,  noticed, 
644-646. 

Hoonacker’s,  A.  van,  Commu- 
naut4  Judeo-Aram^enne  h  Ele¬ 
phantine,  en  Egypte,  aux  Vie 
et  Ve  si^cles  av.  J.-C.,  no¬ 
ticed,  171. 

Houliston,  W.,  article  by,  546- 
569. 

Huglns’s,  R.,  Germany  Mis¬ 
judged,  noticed,  654. 

J 

Jerome  of  Prague  and  the  Five 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
his  Death,  article  on,  by  D.  S. 
Schaff,  192-213;  relations  to 
Huss,  192;  the  Council  of 
Constance,  194;  sources  of 
our  knowledge,  195;  charac¬ 
ter  of  Jerome,  196;  birth  and 
training,  197;  excommunica¬ 
tion  of,  200;  crisis  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Huss,  201;  arrest  of 
Jerome,  203;  his  recantation, 
205;  led  to  execution,  208; 
prayer  at  the  stake,  209;  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
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stance,  210;  tributes  to  Je¬ 
rome’s  character,  212. 

Jesus  Limited  in  Knowledge 
and  Power,  How  was,  note  on, 
by  J.  E.  Todd,  481-484. 

Johannine  Problems,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  H.  C.  Juell,  376- 
395;  scene  of  Christ’s  minis¬ 
try  according  to  John  and  the 
Synoptists,  376;  different  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  person  of 
Jesus,  378;  Jesus  subject  to 
fear,  380;  the  raising  of  Laz¬ 
arus,  382;  two  cleanings  of  the 
Temple,  386;  the  time  of  day 
when  Jesus  was  crucified, 
388;  the  omission  of  the  Laz¬ 
arus  miracle  from  the  Synop¬ 
tics,  389;  the  external  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  Fourth  Gcspel, 
391;  the  critical  ability  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  394. 

Jordan’s,  L.  H.,  Comparative 
Religion,  noticed,  338. 

Joshua  iii.  13,  note  on,  by  H. 
M.  Wiener,  639. 

Juell,  H.  C.,  article  by,  376-395. 

K 

Keith’s,  A.,  Antiquity  of  Man, 
noticed,  324-330. 

Keynotes  of  the  Centuries  in 
Relation  to  the  Great  War, 
article  on,  by  B.  C.  Steiner, 
293-301;  progress  in  history, 
293;  first  ten  centuries  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  history,  294;  struggles 
between  church  and  state, 
295;  period  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  296;  political  keynotes 
of  the  nineteenth  century, 
297;  duties  of  nations  to 
other  peoples,  298;  adjust¬ 
ment  to  circumstances,  299; 
probable  results  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war,  300. 

Kingdom — Church,  article  on, 
by  W.  H.  Bates,  593-608; 
meaning  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  594;  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  595;  Matthew,  the 
kingdom-gospel,  597;  the  two 
kingdoms  differentiated,  598; 
the  church,  600;  the  invisible 
church,  602;  denominations. 


603;  lack  of  discrimination  in 
writers,  605;  summary  of 
points  proved,  607. 

L 

Labberton’s,  J.  H.,  Belgium  and 
Germany,  noticed,  654. 

Ladd’s,  G.  T.,  What  May  I 
Hope,  noticed,  173. 

Lammens’s,  H.,  Berceau  de 
rislam,  noticed,  156-163. 

Lansing’s,  J.  A.,  Bible  Interpre¬ 
tation  or  the  Bible  its  own 
Interpreter,  noticed,  504. 

Lazarus,  Why  the  Raising  of, 
is  not  Reported  by  the  Synop¬ 
tists,  article  on,  by  A.  W. 
Moore,  73-89;  difficulty  stated, 
73;  miracle  not  omitted  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  75; 
graphic  character  of  the  story, 
77;  early  written  accounts 
by  the  Evangelists,  79;  the 
first  three  Gospels  were  Gal¬ 
ilean  traditions,  81;  the  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
needs  the  background  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  raising  of  Laz¬ 
arus,  84;  undesigned  coinci¬ 
dences,  88. 

Letter  and  Spirit,  note  on,  by 
W.  H,  G.  Thomas,  154. 

Lindsay,  J.,  note  by,  149-151. 

Little’s,  C.  J.,  Biogranhical  and 
Literary  Studies,  noticed,  650. 

Lofthouse  and  the  Criticism  of 
the  Pentateuch,  article  on,  by 
H.  M.  Wiener,  111-136,  214- 
260;  conservative  literature, 
ignored,  114;  as  to  cairns, 
117;  household  gods,  122; 
views  as  to  Chronicles,  124; 
a  Jewish  Midrash,  127;  refiec- 
tlons  of  desert  life,  130;  unity 
of  P’s  style,  134;  history  of 
the  Levites,  136;  logical  prin¬ 
ciples,  214;  Ezekiel’s  testi¬ 
mony,  215;  the  vision  of  Eze¬ 
kiel,  218;  textual  corruptions, 
220;  Ezekiel’s  silence  on  the 
high  priests,  222;  service  of 
the  Levites,  224;  Ezekiel  and 
the  Ritual,  226;  argument 
from  style,  229;  early  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Torah,  231;  wit- 
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ness  of  Hosea,  234;  text  of 
the  LXX,  236;  Jeremiah’s 
agreement  with  Deuteronomy, 
237;  the  moral  argument, 
239;  limitations  of  literary 
critics,  243;  alleged  doublets, 
244;  failure  to  answer  Orr’s 
argument,  247;  the  argument 
from  silence,  248;  textual 
criticism  and  the  Divine  ap¬ 
pellations,  250;  Dahse’s  work, 
251;  Wellhausen’s  confession, 
252;  failure  to  answer  Wie¬ 
ner’s  arguments,  253;  the  crit¬ 
ics’  neglect  of  opposing  argu¬ 
ments,  259;  untenableness  of 
the  documentary  theory,  260. 

Lofthouse,  W.  F.,  article  by, 
90-113,  communication  from, 
510. 

Louis  Agassiz  and  Charles  Dar¬ 
win:  A  Synthesis,  note  on, 
by  C.  Caverno,  137-140. 

Lybyer,  A.  H.,  articles  by,  1-12, 
570-580;  book  review  by,  156- 
163. 

M 

Mains’s,  G.  P.,  Divine  Inspira¬ 
tion,  noticed,  505. 

Magoun,  H.  W.,  article  by,  55- 
72,  book  review  by,  504. 

Martin,  E.  G.,  article  by,  318- 
323. 

Maurer’s,  O.  E.,  Brotherhood  of 
the  Burning  Heart,  noticed, 
174. 

Monday  Club  Sermons  for  1916, 
noticed,  174. 

Moore,  A.  W.,  article  by,  73-89. 

Mosaic  Law,  Professor  Wels- 
mann  on  Talion  and  Public 
Punishment  in  the,  note  on, 
by  H.  M.  Wiener,  485-496. 

N 

New  Testament,  Doctrine  in  the, 
article  on,  by  C.  E.  Smith, 
369-375. 

New  Testament,  Text  of  the,  ar¬ 
ticles  on,  by  E.  S.  Buchanan, 
177-191,  422-444. 

Noble,  F.  P.,  article  by,  396- 
421. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
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156-176,  324-342,  497-510,641- 
654. 

Notz,  W.,  article  by,  537-545. 

O 

Osborn’s,  H.  F.,  Men  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age,  noticed,  324-330. 

P 

Pacifists,  Ought  Followers  of 
the  Galilean  to  be,  article  on, 
by  H.  W.  Magoun,  55-72; 
question  raised  by  the  War, 
55;  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
must  be  interpreted  by  its 
adaptation  to  the  conditions 
of  the  first  century,  56;  pun¬ 
ishment  is  not  vengeance, 
59;  the  letter  killeth,  61; 
duty  of  hating  things  that 
ruin  men,  63;  God  puts  right¬ 
eousness  first,  65;  prisons 
still  necessary,  67;  a  mili¬ 
tant  Christ,  69;  the  prolon¬ 
gation  of  life,  not  man’s  first 
duty,  71. 

Palmer,  F.  B.,  article  by,  445- 
453. 

Patton’s,  W.  M.,  Israel’s  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Beginnings,  no¬ 
ticed,  509. 

Paul  the  Apostle,  Testimony  of, 
to  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  article  on,  by  W.  Hou- 
liston,  546-569. 

Pentateuch,  The  Criticism  of 
the,  a  reply  to  H.  M.  Wiener, 
by  W.  F.  Lofthouse,  90-113; 
progress  of  the  discussion, 
90;  as  regards  the  cairn  al¬ 
tars,  93;  the  dating  of  the  P 
documents,  95;  the  testimony 
of  Ezekiel,  98;  the  Penta- 
teuchal  codes,  101;  the  testl- 
.mony  of  Hosea,  104;  the 
moral  argument,  105;  the  du¬ 
plicate  narratives,  107;  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
110;  Dr.  Orr’s  views.  111;  a 
progressive  revelation,  113. 

Periodicity  a  Law  of  Nature,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  G.  F.  Wright, 
302-317;  astronomical  period, 
302;  geological  periods,  303; 
episodes  of  the  Glacial  epoch. 
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305;  periodicity,  the  basis  of 
natural  selection,  307;  of 
progress,  308;  the  weekly 
period,  natural,  309;  religious 
faith  essential  to  the  highest 
efficiency,  313;  importance  of 
the  religious  sanctions,  314. 

Fetter,  W.  J.  H.,  article  by, 
620-634. 

Pratt’s,  J.  B.,  India  and  its 
Faiths,  noticed,  163-165. 

R 

Ramsey,  H.  M.,  article  by,  343- 
368. 

Rashdall’s,  H.,  Conscience  and 
Christ,  noticed,  505. 

Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature  Supplement,  no¬ 
ticed,  510. 

Resurrection  of  Jesus,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  F.  B.  Palmer, 
445-453;  the  necessity  of 
Christ’s  resurrection,  445; 
the  relation  of  the  spirit  to 
the  body,  447;  cases  of  resus¬ 
citation,  448;  the  writer’s  ex¬ 
perience  at  a  deathbed,  449; 
the  physical  cause  of  Christ’s 
death,  451. 

Resurrection  pf  Jesus  Christ, 
The  Testimony  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the,  article  on,  by 
W.  Houliston,  546-569;  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  this  testimony, 
546;  open  to  public  ref¬ 
utation,  547;  importance  of 
this  testimony  in  Corinth, 
548;  the  resurrection  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  knowledge, 
551;  validity  of  the  Gospel 
history,  553;  popularity  of 
Jesus  during  his  lifetime, 
554;  proximity  of  Paul’s  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  events,  556; 
publicity  of  the  crucifixion, 
558;  interest  of  the  Jews  in 
controverting  the  testimony, 
559;  consultation  of  priests 
and  Pharisees,  551;  the  guard 
at  the  tomb,  562;  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  Jesus  after  the 
resurrection,  564;  interchange 
of  experiences,  566;  testimony 
of  Pentecost,  567;  the  testi¬ 


mony  of  Paul  an  impregna¬ 
ble  fortress,  569. 

Ridderbos’s,  J.,  Israel  en  de 
Baals  Afval  of  Ontwikkeling 
Rede,  noticed,  506. 

S 

Schaeffer’s,  H.,  Social  Legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  Primitive  Semites, 
noticed,  648. 

Schaff,  D.  S.,  article  by,  192- 
213. 

Science  and  the  Soul’s  Survival, 
Recent,  article  on,  by  J.  T. 
Bixby,  511-536;  special  pres¬ 
ent  interest  in  the  subject, 
511;  scientific  difficulties,  512; 
monistic  solution,  defective, 
513;  discontinuity  of  mat¬ 
ter,  515;  isolation  of  atoms 
in  the  brain,  518;  the  “  two- 
aspect  ”  form  of  monism, 
521;  physical  effects  of  men¬ 
tal  motions,  523;  physical 
energy  not  transformed  into, 
latent  will,  526;  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  and  bodily  energies 
correlated,  527;  psychothera¬ 
peutics  has  a  legitimate  sci- 
tific  standing.  529;  the 
imponderable  psychic  ether, 
532;  origin  of  consciousness 
a  mystery,  533;  vitality  a 
distinct  power,  535. 

Sitterly’s,  C.  F.,  Jerusalem  to 
Rome,  noticed,  169. 

Smith,  C.  E.,  article  by,  369- 
375. 

Smyth’s,  J.  K.,  Christian  Cer¬ 
tainties  of  Belief,  noticed, 
651. 

Soares’s,  T.  G.,  Social  Institu¬ 
tions  and  Ideals  of  the  Bible, 
noticed,  168. 

Soul’s  Survival,  Science  and 
the,  article  on,  by  J.  T.  Bixby, 
511-536. 

Spens’s,  W.,  Belief  and  Prac¬ 
tice,  noticed,  507. 

Sprague’s,  F.  M.,  “  Made  in 

Germany,”  noticed,  174. 

Star  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
Magi,  The,  article  on,  by  W. 
Notz,  537-545;  legendary  em¬ 
bellishments,  538;  Kepler’s 
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view,  539;  modification  of  his 
view,  540;  Babylonian  astrol¬ 
ogy,  541;  expectation  of  a 
king  of  peace,  544;  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  story,  545. 

Steiner,  B.  C.,  article  by,  293- 
301. 

Stuntz’s,  H.  C.,  South  American 
Neighbors,  noticed,  652. 

Sulzberger’s,  M.,  Ancient  He¬ 
brew  Law  of  Homicide,  no¬ 
ticed,  649. 

T 

Talion  and  Public  Punishment 
in  the  Mosaic  Law,  Professor 
Welsmann  on,  note  on,  by 
H.  M.  Wiener,  485-496. 

Tannehlll’s,  J.  B.,  Naamah  and 
Nimrod,  noticed,  652. 

Theological  Criticism,  Some 
Methods  of,  note  on,  by  J. 
Lindsay,  149-154. 

Thomas,  W,  H.  G.,  book  re¬ 
views  by,  507,  646-648;  notes 
by,  154-155. 

Thomas’s,  W.  H.  G.,  Grace  and 
Power,  noticed,  504. 

Todd,  J.  E.,  note  by,  481-484. 

Tufts’s,  J.  H.,  Philosophy  of 
Wang  Yang-Ming,  noticed, 
644-646. 

V 

Vernon’s,  S.  M.,  Making  of  the 
Bible  Noticed,  339. 

Virgin  Birth,  A  Sketch  of  the 
Early  History  of  the  Dogma 
of  the,  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Ramsey,  343-368;  characteris¬ 
tics  of  popular  literature  upon 
the  subject,  343;  Harnack’s 
infiuence,  344;  misquotations  of 
history,  345;  testimony  of  Jus¬ 
tin  Martyr,  345;  of  Aristides, 
346;  of  Ignatius,  347;  date  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  348;  its 
reference  to  the  virgin  birth, 
349;  testimony  of  Irenaeus, 
350;  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
351;  the  genealogies  of  Christ, 
352;  date  of  the  Third  Gos¬ 
pel,  353;  Harnack’s  critical 
positions,  354;  meaning  of 


the  word  “  begat  ”  in  the 
genealogies,  357;  reasons  for 
the  phrase  “  son  of  Joseph,” 
358;  alternative  to  the  virgin 
birth,  359;  value  of  Luke’s 
testimony,  361;  the  testimony 
of  Paul,  363;  infiuence  of  Isa. 
vli.  14,  365;  no  other  case  of 
alleged  virgin  birth,  366;  the 
Greek  myths,  367;  the  Bud¬ 
dha  myth,  368. 

W 

Walker,  J.  E.,  article  by,  581- 
592. 

War,  The  Effect  of  the,  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Reunion,  article  on,  by 
W.  J.  H.  Better,  620-634;  im¬ 
portance  of  the  crisis,  620; 
democracy  in  the  churches, 
622;  fundamentals  of  Chris¬ 
tian  unity,  623;  attitude  of 
the  Roman  Church,  625;  of 
the  Greek  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  626;  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  sects,  627;  in  the  mission 
field,  628;  conditions  of  to¬ 
day,  630;  true  basis  of  reun¬ 
ion,  631;  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles,  632;  basis  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  unity,  633. 

War,  Keynotes  of  the  Centuries 
in  Relation  to  the  Great  War, 
article  on,  by  B.  C.  Steiner, 
293-301. 

Warren’s,  W.  F.,  Universe  as 
Pictured  in  Milton’s  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  noticed,  339. 

Webster’s,  H.,  Rest  Days,  no¬ 
ticed,  509. 

Weismann’s,  J.,  Talion  und  6f- 
fentliche  Strafe  im  Mosai- 
schen  Rechte,  note  on,  by  H. 
M.  Wiener.  485-496. 

Wiener,  H.  M.,  articles  by,  114- 
136,  214-260,  454-480;  book 
reviews  by,  171,  331-335,  506, 
648-650,  651;  notes  by,  140- 
149,  485-496,  639-640. 

Western  Text,  More  Light  from 
the,  article  on,  by  E.  S.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  422-444;  infiuence  of 
Jerome,  422;  text  of  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  423;  Hurt’s  worship  of 
Codex  B,  424;  Aleph  and  B, 
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not  neutral  documents,  425: 
untrustworthiness  of  Gries- 
bach’s  canons,  426;  length  of 
a  reading  no  criterion  of  its 
merit,  427;  modifications  of 
the  text  in  the  first  four  cen¬ 
turies,  428;  infiuence  of  Ari- 
anism,  429;  faults  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version,  431;  important 
Spanish  MS.  found  in  New 
York  City,  432;  Codex  Hunt- 
ingtonianus  compared  with 
the  Fleur y  Palimpsest,  434; 
with  Codex  Bezie,  435;  the 
Revisers  go  back  to  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  437;  the  agreement  of 
the  Vulgate  with  Aleph  and 
B,  438;  the  early  entrance  of 


Christianity  into  Spain,  439; 
selections  from  the  readings  of 
Codex  Huntingtonianus,  440; 
supported  by  Irish  MSS.,  442; 
testimony  of  the  Western 
Text  to  the  deity  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  443. 

Wilson’s,  S.  G.,  Modern  Move¬ 
ments  Among  Moslems,  no¬ 
ticed,  497. 

Wishart’s,  J.  E.,  Spirits  of  Just 
Men  Made  Perfect,  noticed, 
340-342. 

Wray’s,  N.,  Must  the  Bible  Go, 
noticed,  510. 

Wright,  G.  F.,  article  by,  302- 
317. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming  is  an  important  book 
for  readers  interested  in  philosophy  and  in  Chinese  thought.  Here 
we  have  a  prominent  Chinese  thinker  represented  in  an  English 
translation  of  his  works,  including  a  life  of  the  author  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  theories.  This  instance  will  introduce  us  to  the 
mode  of  thought  of  Chinese  philosophers,  and  will  prove  interest¬ 
ing  not  only  to  sinologists,  but  also  to  specialists  in  philosophy, 
and  to  historians  of  human  thought,  who  naturally  will  compare 
the  development  of  philosophical  thought  in  the  West  with  similar 
tendencies  in  the  East. 

Wang  Yang-Ming  was  an  idealist  of  the  monistic  type.  For 
him  mind  covered  the  entire  gamut  of  existence ;  he  thought  that 
nothing  existed  independent  and  apart  from  mind.  This  seems  to 
be  very  theoretical,  but  our  author  represents  a  most  practical  phil¬ 
osophy,  for  he  believes  that  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge  without 
action.  In  many  respects  he  reminds  one  of  Kant.  He  believes 
that  the  individual  has  within  himself  the  spring  of  knowledge,  and 
should  constantly  carry  into  practice  the  things  that  his  intuitive 
knowledge  of  good  gives  him  opportunity  to  do. 
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To  make  room  for  future  numbers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  we 
must  reduce  our  present  stock.  Our  necessity  is  your  opportunity. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  the  Quarterly  has  published  some  of 
the  greatest  articles  that  have  ever  appeared  in  its  pages,  and  they 
will  increase  in  importance  as  the  years  go  by.  Mr.  Wiener  has 
undermined  and  largely  destroyed  “  higher  criticism,”  others  have 
contributed  similar  articles.  Merrins  has  illuminated  many  things 
connected  with  the  diseases  found  in  the  Bible,  Buchanan  has  shed 
a  flood  of  new  light  on  the  original  text  of  the  four  Gospels,  Kyle 
and  the  Editor  have  given  the  last  facts  in  Archaeology  and  Science 
and  Revelation,  while  other  writers  of  equal  eminence  have  given 
thorough  treatment  of  many  live  topics  of  the  time. 

Until  further  notice,  we  will  send,  postpaid,  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States,  the  unbound  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  the  years  1900-10  (17  vols.,  that  would  regularly  cost  $51)  for 
$20,  payable  in  installments  if  desired,  as  our  chief  concern  at  the 
present  time  is  to  secure  additional  storage  room.  Subscribers  of 
recent  years  can  secure  the  earlier  volumes  on  similar  terms  if  they 
write  us. 

As  we  have  always  published  articles  that  are  of  more  than 
temporary  value,  it  will  at  once  he  seen  that  here  is  an  opportunity 
to  secure  a  sacred  library  {bibliotheca  sacra)  of  no  mean  size  (about 
S.ooo  pages),  at  a  moderate  outlay. 
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Story  of  My  Life  and  Work 

BY 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT.  D.D..  LL.D.,  F.  G.  S.  A. 

[Extract  from  the  Preface.] 

The  sixty  years  of  my  active  life  cover  a  period  of  unexampled 
intellectual  as  well  as  of  mechanical  readjustments.  To  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  intellectual  problems  which  have  special  bearings  on 
our  religious  life  Providence  has  given  me  a  call  which  I  could  not 
decline.  The  chief  reason  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  emphasize  the  contributions  to  the  subject 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  make,  so  that  they  may  not  wholly 
fall  by  the  wayside.  This  I  do  at  the  present  time,  not  because  I 
think  my  work  is  all  done,  but  because  this  survey  should  be  made 
while  my  powers  are  still  unabated. 

A  minor  reason  for  the  publication  of  the  volume  is  that  as 
an  autobiography  (which  it  really  is)  it  will  serve  to  bring  before 
the  minds  of  the  present  generation  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  when 
most  of  these  readjustments  referred  to  were  being  made. 

I  am  encouraged  to  make  this  venture  from  the  fact  that  more 
than  40,000  of  my  contemporaries  have  purchased  the  hooks  I  have 
written,  and  a  still  larger  number  have  read  my  numerous  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  current  periodicals  of  the  time,  a  partial  list  of  which 
is  given  in  the  appendix.  With  strong  assurance  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  which  I  have  attempted  to  define  and  defend  will 
ultimately  prevail,  notwithstanding  the  eclipse  into  which  many  of 
them  have  fallen,  I  oflfer  the  volume  for  the  consideration  both  of 
the  general  public,  and  of  the  scientific  fraternity  to  which  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  belong. 
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Books  by  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LLD.,  F.G.S.A. 

Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old 
Testament  History 

3d  ed.,  450  pages,  40  illustrations,  12mo.  $2.00,  postpaid 

“  For  a  long  time  to  come  every  one  who  has  to  write  upon  the 
Deluge,  or  touch  that  wider  subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  will  require  to  know  what  is  written 
in  this  book.” — The  Expository  Times. 

“  The  last  chapter  [Genesis  and  Science]  is  the  best  discussion  of  its 
subject  we  have  seen.  The  whole  book  is  strengthening  and  even  in¬ 
spiring.  Whoever  would  be  posted  should  get  this  admirable  work.” — 
Dr.  T.  T.  Eaton  in  The  Western  Recorder. 

Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man 

500  pages,  42  illustrations,  12mo.  $2.00,  postpaid 

“  Professor  Wright  is  in  a  class  all  by  himself  when  it  comes  to  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  any  subject  that  needs  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the 
glacial  era  and  influence  upon  nature  and  human  nature.  His  books  are 
all  without  rivals.  This  volume  is  the  result  of  greater  amplitude  of 
study  and  a  wider  range  of  original  observation  than  have  entered  into  the 
preparation  of  any  other  work  upon  the  subject.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“  The  book  is  popular  in  style,  and  will  hold  the  attention  of  the 
reader  on  any  page  to  which  he  opens,  while  an  orderly  perusal  of  the 
volume  is  sure  to  earn  for  it  the  appellation  of  the  romance  of  science.” — 
Springfield  Republican. 

The  Ice  Age  in  North  America  and  Its  Bear¬ 
ings  Upon  the  Antiquity  of  Man 

New,  thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  enlarged  (Fifth)  Edition. 

800  pages,  200  illustrations,  8vo.  $5.00,  postpaid 

"  His  ‘  Ice  Age  in  North  America  ’  I  regard  as  one  of  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  my  book  shelves.” — Sir  Robert  Ball. 

“  Its  lucid  presentation  of  the  subject  has  made  it  popular  among 
students,  and  it  is  the  most  convenient  compendium  in  existence  of  the 
features  of  the  glacial  period.” — Professor  Charles  H.  Hitchcock. 
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Books  by  Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


ESSAYS  IN  PENTATEUCHAL  CRITICISM 

The  Coup  de  Gf^ce  to  the  Wellhausen  Critics.  255  pages, 

8vo.  $1.50,  postpaid 

“  He  [the  author]  has  brought  together  in  this  volume  a  mass  of 
learned  observation  and  argument  which  cannot  be  disregarded,  and  we 
await  with  interest  the  answers  which  it  claims  in  detail  from  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  critical  school  in  this  country.” — The  very  Rev. 
Hknby  Wage,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  in  The  Churchman  (London). 


The  IVellhausen  Critics  in  Extremis 


PENTATEUCHAL  STUDIES 

A  Continuation  of  the  Author’s  Detailed  Discussions  contained 
in  his  ”  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  ” 

350  pages,  8vo.  $2.00,  postpaid 

“  Mr.  Wiener  has  the  linguistic  and  legal  equipment  that  qualifies 
him  to  test  the  processes  of  Pentateuchal  criticism  at  every  point.  He 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  followers  of  Wellhausen.” — Professor  John  R. 
Sampey,  D.D.,  in  The  Review  and  Expositor. 

”  The  writer  is  a  layman  of  highly  trained  mind  in  his  own  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  to  whom  questions  of  law  and  evidence  present  a  more  familiar 
aspect  than  they  do  to  the  theologian  ;  .  .  .  a  man  of  large  scholarly  equip¬ 
ment,  a  skilled  Hebraist,  well  versed  in  the  critical  literature  of  the  day, 
English,  Continental,  and  American,  familiar  as  few  are  with  Septuagint, 
Samaritan,  and  other  version  lore,  and  capable  of  wielding  a  vigorous, 
argumentative  pen.” — Rev.  Professor  Jame.s  Orr,  D.D.,  in  The  British 
Weekly. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH 

A  Comprehensive  Answer  to  the  Wellhausen  Critics 
150  pages,  8vo,  paper.  40  cents,  postpaid 

“  Hardly  a  question  ever  raised,  relating  to  the  subject,  that  is  not 
here  treated  in  a  fair  and  masterly  way,  carrying  conviction  that  Moses 
wrote  the  books  ascribed  to  him,  and  that  they  are  consistent  with  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  with  the  times  in  which  they  are  reputed  to  have  been 
produced.” — The  Journal  and  Messenger. 
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The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments  in 
Biblical  Criticism 

By  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Lecturer  on  Biblical  Archaeology  in  Xenia  Theological  Seminary, 
Archaeological  Editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times,  etc. 

325  pages,  8vo.  $1.50,  net;  postage,  15  cents 

“  He  knows  what  he  has  proved,  and  does  not  claim  too  much.  It 
seems  indisputable  that  his  main  contentions  will  stand.” — The  Princeton 
Theological  Review. 

Miracle  and  Science 

By  FRANCIS  J.  LAMB 

Bible  Miracles  Examined  by  the  Methods,  Rules,  and  Tests  of  the 
Science  of  Jurisprudence  as  Administered  Today 
in  Courts  of  Justice 
350  pages,  12mo.  $1.62,  postpaid 

“  It  is  long  since  the  review’er  read  so  strong  and  satisfying  a  book. 
He  believes  it  to  be  on  the  whole  the  best  one  to  put  into  the  hands 
either  of  the  inquirer  or  of  the  skeptic.” — Professor  William  Brentox 
Greene,  Jr.,  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review. 

The  Person  of  Christ 

By  EDWARD  H.  MERRELL 
192  pages,  12mo.  $1.00,  postpaid 

“  This  book  adds  another  to  the  list  of  strong  volumes  that  have 
been  issued  by  this  company  in  defense  of  Christ  and  the  Bible.” — Church 
Advocate  (Harrisburg). 

English  Literary  Miscellany 

By  THEODORE  W.  HUNT 

Professor  of  English  in  Princeton  University,  Author  of  ”  English 
Prose  and  Prose  Writers,”  “Literature:  Its  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Problems,”  etc. 

First  and  Second  Series.  Uniform  in  size 
Each  334  pages,  12mo.  $1.50  each 

“  They  are  the  fruit  of  extended  and  sympathetic  study,  and  are 
written  with  poise  and  judgment,  and  yet  with  enthusiasm.  In  each 
volume,  general  discussions  come  first  and  are  followed  by  special  dis¬ 
cussions  of  particular  periods,  or  of  individual  poets,  or,  in  some  in¬ 
stances, —  such  as  Tennyson’s  ‘  Idylls  of  the  King  ’  and  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’ — 
of  separate  poems.  The  essays  are  of  a  type  of  which  we  do  not  have 
too  many  nowadays, —  just  and  moderate  in  tone,  and  instructive  without 
being  dull  or  stilted.” — The  Living  Age. 
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The  Spirits  of  Just  Men  Made  Perfect 

A  Study  of  the  Intermediate  State 

BY 

JOHN  ELLIOTT  WISHART,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  Exegesis  and  Old  Testament  Literature, 
Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  Xenia,  Ohio 

A  sane  and  admirable  discussion  of  themes  that  are  ever  of  predominant 
interest  to  men  of  every  condition  in  life. 

“  It  must  take  its  place  with  the  ablest  writers  who  have  ventured 
to  throw  light  upon  this  obscure  subject.” — Watchword  and  Truth. 

“  This  is  a  carefully  prepared,  thoughtful,  conscientiously  considered 
study  of  the  future  of  Christian  believers.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one  of  many 
attractions  and  will  give  much  satisfaction  to  thoughtful  readers.” — The 
Herald  and  Presbyter. 

“  It  is  a  book  one  can  commend  as  clear,  concise  and  devout.” — The 
Evangelical  Christian  and  Missionary  Witness  (Toronto,  Canada). 

“  We  commend  the  book  to  Christians  as  interesting,  refreshing, 
comforting.” — Union  Seminary  Review. 

"  A  very  serious,  reverently  and  tenderly  conceived  book,  dealing 
with  that  which  cometh  after  death  in  the  mystic  interval  before  the 
resurrection  of  which  so  little,  if  anything,  is  known,  but  which  everyone 
almost  without  exception  desires  to  look  into  with  a  great  desire  .  .  . 
the  book  is  eminently  readable.” — The  Pacific  Churchman. 

“  We  read  this  book  with  peculiar  delight,  not  only  because  of  a 
high  personal  regard  for  the  author,  but  because  of  the  sterling  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  volume.  .  .  .  The  literary  qualities  of  the  book  are  of  a  high 
order  indeed.  The  style  is  lucid  and  chaste  and  the  thought  orderly 
and  convincing.  It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  of  whom  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  may  well  be  proud.” — The  United  Presbyterian. 

”  This  has  been  with  Dr.  Wishart  a  true  labor  of  love,  he  having, 
we  understand,  given  himself  to  the  special  investigation  of  this  subject 
after  the  departure  of  loved  ones  and  with  an  intensified  interest  in 
the  revelations  of  Scripture  touching  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
dead.  This  volume  shows  a  wide  reading  of  the  literature  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  especially  a  careful  consideration  of  every  bit  of  Scripture  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  theme.” — The  Christian  Instructor. 

”  The  state  of  the  souls  of  men  between  the  time  of  death  and  the 
time  of  the  Last  Judgment  Is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  but  one  about 
which  little  can  be  known.  What  can  be  known  is  gathered  by  Dr. 
Wishart  into  this  volume.” — The  Watchman-Examiner. 
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